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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


Books for Bee-Keepers and others. | 


Any of these books on which postage is not given will be 
forwarded by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

In buyin: oks, as every thing else, we are liable to disap 
pointment if we make a purchase without seeing the article 
Admitting that the bookseller could read all the books he 
offers, as he has them for sale, it were hardly to be expected 
he would be the one to mention all the faults, as well as good 
things about a book. I very much desire that those who favor 

me with their patronage shall not be disappointed, and there- 
fore lam foing to try to prevent it by mentioning all the 
faults, so far as I can that the purchaser may know what he 
is getting. In the following list, books that were Ihave 
marked with a*; those I especially approve, those that 
are not up to times, +; beoks that contain but iittle matter for 
the price, large type, ‘and much space between the lines, t ; 
foreign,§. The bee-books are all good. 


BIBLES, HYMN-BOOKS, AND OTHER GOOD BOOKS. 
As many of the bee-books are sent with other goods by 
.we give prices sepa- 
You will notice, that you can udge of the size of the 
or postage on each. 


ae ‘ht or express, incurring no pos’ 


tely. 
Sooke very well by the amount ui 


Bible, good print, neatly bound 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress** 
Illustrated Pilgrim's Progress** 
This is a large book of 425 pages and 175 illustrations, and 
would usually be called a $2.00 book. Asplendid book to pre- 
sent to children. Sold in gilt edge for 25c more. 
6| First Steps for Little Feet. By the author of 
the Story of the Bible. A better book for young children can 
not be found in the whole round of literature. and at the same 
time there can hardly be found a more attractive book. Beau- 
tifully bound, and fully illustrated. Price 50 ec. Two copies 
will be sold for 75 cents. Postage six cents each. 
5 | Harmony of the Gos 
3| John Ploughman’s “Talks and Pictures, by 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon* <¥ 
1 | Gospel Nah consolidated Nos. 1,2, 3, and 
, words only, cloth, 10 c; paper 
Same, board covers 
Same. words and music, small type, board 
covers.. 
Same, words and music, board covers.... 
New Testament in pretty flexible covers... 
| New Testament, new version, paper covers. 
| Robinson Crusoe, paper cover soe 
| Stepping Heavenward** 
Story of the Bible** 
A large book of 700 pages, and 274 illustrations. Will be read 
w almost every child. 
The Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life**... 
Same in cloth binding. 
ie The Life of Trust,”’ by Geo. 
| Ten Nights in a Bar-Room, 
5 | Tobacce Manual** deweeivs ao55.> 
This is a nice book that will be sure to be read, if left aroun 
where the boys get hold of it. and any boy that reads it wiil 
be pretty safe from the tobacco habit 
BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS 
Postage} Price Wiclvut postage. 
5| A BCof Bee Culture. Cloth 11 
5| A Year Ainuong the Bees, by C. C. 45 
Advanced Bee Culture, by W. Z. etchtenon 50 
Bees and Bee-kee ping. by Frank Cheshire, 
England, Vol. 
Vol. LL.8 « r 
or, $5.25 for the two. postpaid. 
Bees and Honey, by T. G. Newman 
Cook's New Manu:t Cloth. deeapand 
Doo tittle on Queen Rearing........... 
| Dzierzon Theory 
Foul Brood: lis 
D. a. Jones a 
| Honey as Fuuu and Medicine. : a 
Lanygstroih on the Hive and Hone y- -~Beet 
| Langstroth Revised by Ch. Dadant & Son.. 
Quiiuby’s New Bee-Keeping. A ae Ae 
Toirty Years Among the Bees, by H. Alley 
Success in Bee Culture, by James Heddon 
Handiing Bees, by Lungstroth. Revised 
by Dadant... 
Be kee) i in la 
The Apiary; 
Culoure, bs 


Toe Honey @ 


30 





Muller**..... 
T. S. Arthur*. 


Sume, 


xr 


Lage ment and ¢ ure; 


Protit, by Dr. G. L. Tinker 
Bees, Bee-hives, and Bee 
x giibor & Sons, Eng.s 
Thos. William Cowan 

Br ‘is Boo Kew 1 cr’s Guide Book , by Thos. 

William Cowan. Englands 
Merry banks and His Neighbor, Al. ‘Root 
Winter Problem in Bee-kee ping, te Pierce 
MISCELLANEOUS HAND- BS KS. 

5! A BC of Carp Culture, by Geo tinley.. 35 
3| A BC of Potato Culture, Terry**. 35 
This is T. B. Terry's first and most masterly work. 
has hai an enormous sale 
languages. 


(i 


or 


~ 


46 


The beck 
and has been 1eprinted in foreign 
When we are thoroughly conversant with friend 
erry’s system of raising potatoes, we shall be re ady to han- | 
die almost any farm ¢ rop successfully. It has 48 pages and 22 
iNustratiogs. 
5 | A B CofStrawberry Culture, by T. B. Terry | 
N and A. T. Root. 144 pages; 32 illustrations 35 
6| An Egg-Farm, Stoddard**. 45 | 


‘10 Gardening for P 


| employments. 


| goes over the same ground occupiec 


| nice 


| Amateur Photographer's Hand-hook*. .. . 
| Barn Plans and Out-Buildings*... 
| Canary Birds. Paper, 
Draining for Profit and Health, Ww arring.. 
10 | Fuller’s Grape Culturist ** 
10 | Farming For Boys*.. 
This is one of Joseph arris’ hap piest a ae wa and it 
seems to me that it ought to make farm-life fascinating to any 
boy who has any sort of taste for gardening. 


7 | Farm, Gardening, and Seed-Growing** 90 

This is by Francis Bri i, the veteran seed-grower, and is the 
only book on gardening ‘that I am aware of that tells how 
market-gardeners and ere raise and harvest their 
own see It has 166 > Pa 

easure, Henderson* 
hile “‘ Gardeni me for Profit ’is written with a view of mak - 
ing gardening PAY, it touches a ‘ood deal on the pleasure part; 
and ‘‘Gardening for Pleasure ” takes up this matter of beauti- 
fying your homes and improving your grounds without the 
phon pointin view of making money out of it. I think most 
of you will need this if you get ‘“ Gardening for Profit.” This 
work has 246 pages and 134 illustrations. 
12 | Gardening for Profit, new edition** . 18% 

This is a late revision of Peter Henderson’s celebrated work. 
Nothing that has ever before been put in print has done so 
much toward making market-gardening a science and a fasci- 
— industry. Peter Henderson stands at the head, without 
question, although we have many other books on these rural 
If you can get but one book, let it be the 
above. It has 376 pages and 138 cuts. 

| Gardening for Young and Old, Harris**.. 1 2% 

This is {oseph Harris’ best and happie St effort. Although it 
by Peter Henderson, it 
particularly emphasizes thorough cultivation of the soil in 
preparing your ground; and this matter of adapting it to 


| young eople as well as old is brought out in a most happ 


vein. If your children have any sort of fancy for yoy t 
will pay you to make them a present of this book. It has 187 
pages and 46 engravings. 
10 | Garden and Farm Topics, Henderson**. 
Gray’s Sc “7 and Field Book of deapnnrit 
| Gregory on Cabbages; paper*.. 7 gate 
| Gregory on Squashes; paper*.. 

5 | Gregory on Onions; paper* 

The above three books. by our friend Gregory, are’ all val 
unable. The book on squashes especially is good reading for 
almost anybody, whether they raise squashes or not. Itstrikes 
at the very foundation of suecess in almost any kind of 
business. 

10 | Household Conveniences 1 40 

2) How to Propagate and Grow Fruit, Gre en* 2% 

2| Injurious Insects, Cook 25 
10 | Irrigation for the Farm, Garden, and Or- 

chard, Stewart* . 

This book, so far as lam informe a. is almost the only work 
on this matter that is attracting so much interest, espec aly 
recently. Using water from springs, brooks, or windmills, 
take the place of rain, during our great droughts, is the Ag 
problem before us at the present day. The book has 274 pages 
and 142 cuts, 

3 Maple Sugar and the Sugar-bush** 

By Prof. A. J. Cook. This was written in the spring of 1887 ‘at 
my request. As the author has, perhaps, one of the finest 
sugar-cainps in the United States, as well as being an enthusi 
astic lover of all farm industries, he is better fitted, perhaps, to 
handle the subject than any other man. The book is written 
in Prof. Cook’s happy style, combining wholesome moral les 
sons with the latest and best method of ms anaging to get the 
finest syrup and maple sugar, with the least possible expendi 
ture of cash and labor. Everybody who makes sugar or mo 
lasses wants the sugar-book. "It has 42 pages and 35 cuts. 

1| Poultry for Pleasure and Profit**... 

1! Practical Floriculture, Henderson* 

10 | Profits in Poultry*... 
10 | Small-Fruit Culturist, 


Fuller 


| 10 | Success in Market-Gardening*. .. 


This is a new book by a real, live, e nterprising, successful 
market gardener who lives in Arlington, a suburb of Boston 
‘riend Rawson has been one of the foremost to make 
in igation a practical success, and he now irrigates his grounds 
by p-eans of a windmill and steam-engine whenever a drought 
threatens to injure the crops. The book has 208 pages, anc 
ely illustrated with 110 engravings. 
Ten Acres Enough... 
The Silo and Ensilage, by Prof. 
edition, fully illustrated 
Talks on Manures* 

This book, by Joseph Harris is, perhaps, the most compre 
hensive one we have on the subject, and the whole matter is 
considered ly an able writer. It contains 366 pages. 

2| The Carpenter’s Steel Square and its Uses. 
10 | The New Agriculture; or, the Waters Le d 

Captive. "oh 
2| Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases. ... 
5| Tile Drainage, by W. I. Chamberlain 

Fully illustrated Conte uining everything of 
up to the present date 

3! Winter Cure of Horses and Cattle. . 35 

This is friend Terry’s second book in regard to farm matters 
but itis so intimately connected with hir potato-book that it 
reads almost like a sequel toit. If you have only a horse ora 
cow. 1 think it will pay you to invest in the book. Ithas 4 
pages and 4 cuts 
8| What to Do and How to be Happy While 

Doing It, by A. I. Root.. 5O 
3| Wood's Common Objects of the Micro- 
scope** 


ass 


Ss 1 00 
Cook, new 
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1 75 
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A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


TESTED ITALIAN QUEENS, 80c 


399 


IN JULY AND AUGUST. 
In June, $1.00 each. Mismated 
queens, 40 cents 


J, C. WHEELER. PLANO, ILL. 





Yellow, Extra, Excellent 


Italian Queens —* Tested, $1.50 JF! Two-frame 

for sale in June fq Untested, $1 Nucleus with 

at Chenango §_ Order early §, Queen, $2.00. 

Valley Apiary Send for list “Don’t pass by 
Mrs. OLIVER COLg, Sherburne, Chenango Co., N. Y. 
9tfdb Please mention this paper. 


BEF-HIVE - Dovetailed or Otherwise. 


+ All Kinds of Bee Supplies. 
Write for free catalogue. 


W.H. PUTNAM, 
8-13db River Falls, Pierce Co., Wis. 
ln responding vo this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


BANDED ITALIAN BEES. Tested, $1.00; 
4 Untested, 60c; Selected tested, $1.25; one 2- 
8-12db 














frame nucleus, tested queen, $2.00; untested, 
$1.50. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
STEWART BRHROS., Sparta, Tenn. 





LEATHER-COLORED ITALIAN 


QUEENS. 


One untested, $1.00; six, $5.50; twelve, $10.00; one | 


tested, $1.50; six, $8.00: twelve, $15.00; selected for 
breeding early, each, $2.50; one year old tested, in 
June only, $1.25; six, $7.00; twelve, $13.00. Two-year- 
old queens, each, 50c. Descriptive catalogue mailed 
free on application. 


si3db A, E, MANUM, Bristol, Vt. 


(Ip responuiny to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


1 DO NOT ADVERTISE 





a specialty. but every thing found in APIARY. Bees- 
wax wanted. » E. LUKENS, 

6-id 19 N. 24 &t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
2" ln responding to this advertisement mention LEANINGS. 


GLOBE BEE-VEIL 


* By Mail for $1.00. 
Acenter rivet holds 5 spring-steel 
, cross-bars like a globeto support the 
bobinetVeil. These button to a neat 
« brass neck-band, holdingit firmly. 
It is easily put together; notrouble 
* to puton,ortake off. An absolute 
. protection against any insect that 
ies. Will go over cay ordinary 
ort; Bee nry Lisady Goes not Obseracs she 
ut discomfort; fits any head; does not obstru 
Vision; folds compactly, and can be carried in the 
ket: in short, itis invaluable to any one whom 
ies bother, mosquitos bite, or bees sting. 


Extra Nets, 50 Cents Each. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
199 Randolph St., Chicago, Il: 


Bee - Keepers’ * Supplies. 


Weare prepared to furnish bee-keepers with ~~ a 
plies promptly and at lowest rates. Estimates glad 
furnished, and correspondence solicited. Our goc 
are all first-class in quality and workmanship. 








Address 1-24db 
WM. McCUNE & CO., 
Sterling, HIllinois. 
(ln responding to this advertixement Mention GLEANINGS. 


Wholesale and Retail Manufacturer 


and Dealer in BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


ONE-PIECE SECTIONS A SPECIALTY, 
AS GOOD AS THE BEST. 
W. E. SMITH, 
Successor to Smith & Smith, 
Kenton, Haroin Co., Ono. 
In writing advertisers please mention this paper. 


Sterling, Il. 





Send for catalogue. 
5tfdb 





| ALSO DOVETAILED HIVES, 


| 4tfdb 


‘ITALIAN 


Cat- | 
alogue sent free. Reference, First National Bank, | 





TELL you what, Jones, Levering 

Bros. sell the best goods and at 

% the lowest price of any one I’ve 

4 struck yet. The largest and best 
equipped 


* Bee - Hive Factory 


in the West. The Dovetailed Hive 
and New Hoffman self - spacing 
Frame a specialty. Every thing 
used by practical bee-keepers at 
wholesale and retail. Send for their 
free Illustrated Price List, and 
Save money. Supply Dealers, send 
for their Wholesale List. Address 


VEERING BROS., 
Wricta, Cass Co., Iowa. 


Please mention this paper. 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, ETC. 


We make the best goods and sell them cheap. 

Our Sections are far the best on the market. 

Our Works turn out the most goods of any facto- 
ry in the world. 

Our goods are known as the best throughout the 
United States and Europe. 

Write for free, illustrated catalogue and price list. 


G. B. LEWIS & CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


(2 ln responding to Lhis adverUsement meniion GLEANINGS, 
J. FORNCROOK & CO. 


WILL FURNISH YOU THE 


6tfdb 








“BOSS” ONE-PIECE SECTION 


AS CHEAP AS THE CHEAPEST, 
And the Best in the Market. 
AND 
OTHER SUPPLIES. 
eS Write for Price List. 
WATERTOWN, WIs., Jan. 1, 1892. 
Please mention this paper. 


7-9-11d 





By the pound, 90 cents. Untested 
queens from imported mother, 90 cts. 
Two-frame nuclei, both frames con- 
taining brood with all adhering bees, 
and untested queen from imported 
mother, $2.00. Tested queens, $1.50. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

MRS. A. F. PROPER, 
PORTLAND, Jay Co., /np. 
Please mention this paper. 


OTTUMWA BEE-HIVE FACTORY. 


ee-keepers, look to your interests. Every thin 
in the line of bee-supplies constantly on hand. 
Price list free. GRECORY Bros. & SON, 
1-12d Ottumwa, Ia. South side. 


JUST OUT! 


TVLE = DRAINAGE. 


BY W. 1. CHAMBERLAIN, A. M., LL. D., 
Formerly Secretary of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture 
and late President of the lowa State Agricultural Col- ” 
lege. At present Associate Editor of the 
Ohio Farmer. 

This is a valuable companion to our other rural 
books. It embraces the experience of forty years 
of one of our foremost practical agriculturists, who 
has laid with his own hands over 15 miles of tile. 

Price 35c; by mail, 40c. 


A.!. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 





The Carolina Bee-keepers’ Association wil] meet at the 
Court-house in Charlotte, N.C, July 21. A. L. BEACH, Sec. 
Steel Creek, N. C. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Since we have begun manufacturing the Cowan 
Rapid extractor in a wholesale way, we find 
we can put them on the market for a little less 
money than we advertised in our last issue. The 
rice from now on, instead of $12.00 will be $10.00 
‘or the Cowan, to take the L. frame. To be fair to 
all parties who have already purchased, we will 
credit them $2.00 on subscription to GLEANINGS, or 
in supplies, as they may elect, providing they write 
asking to take advantage of this offer. 














LAWN-MOWERS. 

Now is the time for trimming the lawns and bee- 
yards to make them neat and attractive. You can 
not do this successfully without a good lawn-mower. 
We are prepared to supply you with one of the best 
mowers on the market at prices lower than former 
years. We sell the Globe in five sizes, as follows: 
10 in., $4.65; 12 in., $5.00; 14 in., $5.35; 16 in., $5.65; 18 
in., $6.00. We have also the Young America, a sin- 
gle driver, in two sizes, as follows: 10in., only $8.50; 
12 in., $4.20. In lots of 2 at a time, 3 per cent off; 3 
together, 5 per cent off; 50r more in one order, 10 
per cent off. The quantity may be made up of as- 
sorted sizes, and both kinds if desired. 





A CHEAP BATTERY MOR IMBEDDING WIRE. 

After some little ek ee ngeen | ye are in a posi- 
tion to offer a battery of three cells, including im- 
bedding-board, chemicals in the form of crystals, 
connections, complete directions how to use, with a 
Daisy foundation-roller thrown in, packed for $2.50. 
The only thing that you will need to buy is about 10c 
worth of sulphuric acid at your drug store; this we 
can not very well send safely. Our first outfit cost 
us about $9.00,so what we offer is very cheap and 
equally serviceable. It willdo the work of putting 
foundation on wire the nicest and most rapidly of 
any thing we have ever tried. 


MASON JARS. 


A month ago we gave prices of Mason jars, in this 
department, for immediate orders, and to be shipped 
direct from Pittsburg, from June Ist to 1l5th. The 
orders are just now beginning to come in, and the 
price has gone up already. The following are the 

orices to-day, and they are liable to be from #1.00 to 
B00 »r gross higher before this month if over, so 
that, if you expect to get these prices, you must 
send your orders at once. 

Pints, green glass, large caps, 8 doz. in a box, $5.65 

Quarts * - ns - 03 6.00 
2 - hi = 6doz. “ * 6.00 

We will give you the best price we can at the time 
your order comes, if you want to send us your 
orders. The sooner you do it the better off you will 





EGYPTIAN ONION-SETS READY TO PLANT RIGHT OFF 
NOW. 

Our esteemed friend M. 8. Klum sends the follow- 
ing just as we go to press. 

Mr. A. I. RooT:—I have been gathering some Egyptian onion- 
sets. They would grow right off if planted under favorable 
cireumstances.. Let me fill a few orders for you by mail. You 
set the pricé, and give me some directions about packing and 
mailing. During a shower a few days ago, some tops blew 
down, and some sand washed over them. I noticed roots on 





JUNE 1. 


one that were three inches long. When we use them, after 


they multiply and will separate, we dig down on one side to 
the roots, then take hold of all the tops except one, two, or 
three; then run a finger between them and those in my hand, 
and separate them; then | take out whatever is in my hand, 
and those left are the better for the division. Then I eat, set 
out, give away, or throw away those pulled 4 Very few 
people know how easy it is to have more than they want of 
those onions. M. 5. Kivu. 
Jaxboro, Texas, May 21. 

Of course, they will grow. Last spring I pulled 
them out just as soon as they began to look like sets, 
and planted them at intervals all along, and they 
grew splendidly. I would suggest that those who 
want them send at once to friend Klum. Our prices, 
when we have them, are, 15¢ per quart, or $1.00 per 
peck; 10c per quart extra when ordered by mail. 


STEEL-LAID SHEARS, BEAUTIFULLY NICKEL-PLATED, 
AT HALF THE USUAL PRICE, 


We desire again to call the attention of our read- 
ers to this rare bargain. (See adv't on another page). 
We have been selling shears of this brand for ten 

years or more, and our sales are constantly increas- 
ng, which shows that the geek are appreciated. 
We made one purchase of 150 dozen, which sold so 
rapidly that we bought another lot of 350 dozen. 
Strictly speaking, they are seconds; but the defects 
are so - that, in many cases, it is hard to find 
them atall. It may bea slight defect inthe nickel 
plating, or a little pit in the metal on which the 
steel is laid—any little thing that would exclude 
them from perfect goods, but which does not injure 
their cutting quality. The cutting quality is what 
you want, and you have it to perfection in these 
eader shears; and when you see them I think you 
will agree that they look pretty nice too. As we 
buy the whole factory output of this grade, we get 
them at about our own price, and are thus able to 
make the very low prices in the table, page 437, 
which you will find, by inquiring, are about half 
what you have to pay usually for the same size. 
You notice we quote the price in quantities as well 
as singly. Quite a number of customers are doing 
a good thing for themselves as well as their neigh- 
bors, by buying in quantities and introducing them 
among their neighbours. You notice from the table 
we have none of the 8-inch size, but we have about 
90 dozen 74-inch, and plenty of 6.6%, and7. Our 
stock of 8% and 9 is also low. The four smaller 
sizes are, however, the best for general use. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


During the past few months we have bought up 
several outfits of machinery for making bee-keep- 
ers’ supplies; and if any of our readers or their 
friends contemplate putting in machinery we are 
prepared to fit you out from cellar to garret with 
everything you need in engines, boilers, machinery, 
shafting, pulleys, hangers, belting, saws, etc. The 
following is a partial list of the second-hand ma- 
chinery we have to sell. If you desire further par- 
ticulars we shall be pleased to hear from you. 

One 20-H. P. Fishkill horizontal engine, rebuilt, 
and as good as new; would cost new, v0; will sell 
for $200. 

One 5-H. P. horizontal engine and boiler, with en- 
gine mounted on boiler, in good running order. 
Price #150. 

One 24-inch two-roll Fay sandpaper machine, near- 
ly new. Price, new, $450; will sell for $175. 

One 9-inch cigar-box planer, nearly new; has been 
used very little. Price, new, $65; will sell for $40. 

One V-groove section machine, nearly new. This 
is our make, old style, with screw-feed; sold some 
years ago for $75; will sell now for #40. 

One cutter-head, with table complete, for cutting 
entrances to sections, Old style, but nearly new, 
and in good repair. Price, new, $25.00; will sell for 

o. . 

One iron-frame hand-jointer; well worth $25; will 
sell for $15. 

One double-head tenoning-machine, especially ar- 
ranged for making the combined rabbet and miter 
joint of the yes ew hive, but can be used for 
making sash and window-screen frames, etc. We 
could not build such a machine, and sell it for less 
than $150; we will sell this for $60. 

One iron planer, 16x36-inch bed, automatic revers- 
ing device to run back and forth. It cost us, second- 
hand, several years ago, $150; is about as good now 
as then, but we had to have a larger size. We offer 
this for $50. 

Two extra large saw-tables for general use, to cut 





off or rip, with counter-shaft attached to frame; 
worth new, $60 each; will sell for $20 each. 
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They cost new, $85 each; we will sell them for $30 
each. 

Also a large lot of shafiing, pulleys, hangers, 
belting, and saws, too numerous to mention here. 


| 
Two four-piece section-machines, as good as new. | 


JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT. | 


This long-continued wet and cold weather is not 
only cutting off the prospect of a full honey crop, 
but is preventing the planting of corn till it will be 
too late for it to mature before frost comes in the 
fall. Japanese buckwheat can be sown as late as 
July 15, and mature before frost, in ordinary sea- 
sons. It is also as profitable to raise, and makes as 
good feed for stock, as corn. Mrs. W. H. Shane, 
widow of the late W. H. Shane, who was one of the 
most successful bee-keepers and farmers of this | 
county, raised several acres of Japanese buckwheat 
two years ago, which yielded sixty bushels to the 
acre, Last spring oats and corn were scarce in this 
locality, and prices were rather high. Rather than 
sell the buckwheat for 6) cts. a bushel and buy corn 
at 65 or 70 cts., she tried the buckwheat for feed, 
and I believe her verdict was, that the same number 
of bushels would go further than corn. May be 
others have triedit. If so, we would be glad to get 
reports of its value. See cut, and prices of seed, in 
another column. 


PECLINE IN BEESWAX. 

A year ago at this time beeswax was rather 
searce, and the market advancing, but just now the | 
conditions are reversed, and we are obliged to drop | 
2 cents a pound on the price. We are now paying 
25c per lb. cash, or 28c in trade for average wax de- | 
livered here, and we would not be surprised if with- 
in a month or six weeks the price goes still lower, | 
as by that time the demand for use in making comb | 
foundation will be over. (Prices in advertisment on | 
page 434 are 2c too high). We made no advance in | 
the retail price of foundation when we made this 
2 cent advance in price of wax, and therefore we | 
make no decline now, butif wax goes lower we will 
also decline the price of foundation. In sending us 
wax please don’t fail to put your name and address | 
in or on the package somewhere, so we can tell who | 
it comes from: also write us a letter stating the ex- 
act number of pounds you ship, su we can tellif 
there is any shortage on arrival. We have two lots 
of wax recently received, and we can not tell who 
sent it. One isa barrel of over 2)0 lbs., and the oth- 
er a small box of 23 lbs. net. 


Our subscrption list at this date is 10,050. 


IF YOU WANT BEES 


That will just ‘roll’’ in the honey, try Moore's 
Strain of Italians, the result of 13 years’ careful 
breeding. Pricesin June: Warranted queens, $1.00 
each; 3 for $2.50. Strong 3-frame nucleus, with 
warranted queen, $3.00, Safe arrival and _ satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Those who have never dealt with 
me I refer to A. I. Root, who has purchased of me, 
cores 12 years, 582 queens. irculars free. 
J.P. MOORE, Morgan, Pendleton, Co., Ky. 
11-124 Money-order office, Falmouth, Ky. 

ln writing to advertisers please mention this paper. 











at $3 per 1000. These are 

ections yerfectly Smooth, and first-class. 
3rood foundation 45 cts. per Ib. | 

All supplies equally low. Goods shipped direct 
from New York city. 1-18dt. | 
i. J. STRINCHAM, 
92 Barclay St., N. Y. 


(#"lIn responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 





| Will Pay $25 OO in Advance 
to any reliable i man who will | 
send me, by the fore part of June, 100 lbs. of young | 


bees in 2-lb. packages. Correspondence solicited. 
TALBOT ANDREWS, MONM , WABREN C0., ILL. 


QUEENS. | 


| 

} 

Italian 5-banded bees for business; untested, | 
June, $1.00. 0. F. SNOW, 
1d East Dennis, Mass. | 
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CITY MARKETS. 


New YorK.— Honey.— No change in the honey 
market since last issue. Some small lots of south- 
ern and orange-blossom extracted honey arriving. 
Market on southern, 65@75 per gallon, according to 








| quality; orange blossom, 7@7 


Beeswax, 27@29, with 1@2c per lb. advance for 
choice run. 
May 19. CHAS. ISRAEL & BRO., 


110 Hudson 8t., New York. 


DeETROIT.—Honey.—The market is about cleaned 
up of all desirable comb honey. Dark and inferior 
lots selling at what prices buyers will give. Ex- 
tracted, 7@8. Beeswax, 27@28. 

M. H. Hunt, 


May 19. 
Bell Branch, Mich. 
ALBANY.—Honey.—Three weeks ago we did not 


expect to be able to close out our large stock of 
comb honey before July Ist; but the cool weather 


| has favored us and we are entirely sold out, includ- 


ing a number of recent consignments. Prices 
range from 6@10 according tostyle and quality. Ex- 
tracted selling slow at 6@7. - 
CHAS. MCCULLOCH & Co., 
May 13. Line Albany, N. Y. 
St. Lours.—Honey.—There is quite a demand for 
white-clover comb at 16@18. Dark can not sell at 
any price. Extracted in barrels sells readily at 


| 5@534. Cans are slower sale at 6%@7. We received 


first shipment of new crop a few days since. 
Beeswax, 26. 
May 19. D. G. Turr Gro. Co., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


CHICAGO. — Honey. — Very little comb honey on 
sale, and the small amount offered is chiefly rejec- 
tions out of earlier shipments; sells slow at ‘Le, for 
best of it. Our market uses very little at this sea- 
son. Extracted in steady demand, and supplies 
are about exhausted, 6@7@s8. 

Beeswax, 26. R. A. BURNETT, 

May 18. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, Il. 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Honey.—The honey market is im- 
proving somewhat. Fancy white comb, in 1-lb. sec- 
tions, is selling at 17@18; choice, 15; dark, 11@1?2; 
strained, 7@8, with very slow sales. 

May 21. J.A. SHEA & Co., 

14 & 16 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


KANSAS CriTy.—Honey.—Demand poor, with supply 


| well cleaned_up. We quote: Comb, 1-lb., fancy, 


12; dark, 8@9. Extracted, white, 7; dark, 5@6. 
Beeswax, none on the market. 
May 19. HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 
514 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Boston. — Honey. — No change in the honey- 
market. Slow sale, and fair stock on hand. 
May 19. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 
Boston, Mass. 


KANSAS CiTy.—Honey.—The demand is very light; 
supply ample. We quote: 1-lb., No. 1, white, 12@13; 
No. 2, 10@12; No. 1 amber, 11@12; No. 2 amber, 5@10; 
extracted, 5@6%. Beeswax, 22@27. 

CLEMONS, MASON & Co., 

May 20. Kansas City, Mo. 








. 
WANTED 25 swarms Of bees with queens by 
* the 15th or 20th of June, in light 


shipping-boxes (no combs); who will sell cheapest? 
ROBT. QUINN, Shellsburg, Benton Co., Ia. 
ANTED.—Old stamps; 25c paid for each 10e¢ 
stamp used from 1847 to 1851. All old stamps 
bought. Look them up, your old trunks and papers 
may contain several dollars’ worth. 1 
H. BRICKER, Bellevue, Pa. 


ITALIAN QUEENS FOR SALE. oe 


$1.50. J.C. PROVINS, MASONTOWN, Pa. 
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Italian QUEEN for $1.50. The 
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For $1.75, the Review, the Queen, and the 50 et. Book, 
** Hdvanced Bee Culture,’’ will be sent. W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Mich. 
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STRAWBERRIES ! 
Fresh Picked from the Vines. 


Shipped by first train at the ruling Marietta 
prices. Or will contract with you for rates. 
Address all orders and correspondence to 


R. STEHLE, MARIETTA, O. 


If friend 8. sends you such berries as he sent us a 
year ago, you will surely be pleased. A. i. R. 
$2 ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


sie - OATMAN'S 


, aOR SOLDERING AND REPAIR EIT 

—— | Consists of fire-pot, solder- 

ing-irons, solder, and solder- 

ing-fluid, with tools compl’te 

as shown in cut, with direc- 

tions for soldering different 

metals, and how to keep your 

soldering -irons in_ shape. 

Whole it. boxed, 12 Ibs. 

[> Shipped on rec eipt of $2.00. 
— Agente» wanted. 


& Medinas Ont 
edina, Ohio. 
«@" ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


YOUNG QUEENS READY 


to mail to any one, anywhere at any time, in the 
U. S.or Canada. ITALIANS, untested, $1.00; 3, 
$2.75; 6, $5.00; per dozen, $9.00. Tested, reared lust 
season, $2.00, 3 for $5.00. Two-frame nucleus, with 
any queen, $1.25 extra. Safe arrival guaranteed. 








Send for circular of Dovetailed Hives, Smokers, | 








RETAIL 


—AND- 


WHOLESALE. 





Foundation, Drones, etc. Money-order office, 
Clifton. COLWICK & COLWICK, NORSE, TEX. 
ta" ln responding to this advertisement mreniten benammeeneanend 
CENTS WILL BUY A oop 2- STORY 
L. Hive. $1.00 Will Buy 100 L 
Brood Frames. $1.00 Will 
for our Circular Before you Buy your Supplies. 
W.H. BRICHT, Mazeppa, Minn. 
Please mention this paper. 
BK Bae variety and largest stock 
free to bee-keepe . BED OWA. 
In writing 1 Please mention this paper. 
CARNIOLAN BEES AND QUEENS. 
They beat them all. Never 
»orted mothers. Untested, 50c; 12 for $5.00. Tested, 
1.00; 12 for $10.00. Select tested, $1.50. Desc riptive 
circular free. A. L. LINDLEY, Jordan, Sea. 


Golden Italian Queen. Please Write 
in the West. va catalog, 54 illustrated pages, 
have dysentery. All queens reared from select im- 

8-13db 


uy a Nice | 


Everything usedin the Apiary. | 


‘FOR SALE. 
LARGEST BEE SUPPLY 


BUSINESS IN CANADA. 
Reputation all over America. 


A Snap for some enterprising business 
man or firm. Good reasons for selling; 
only #2000 or $3000 required. Send for 
particulars. Address 


DR. R. §. CHEFFEY, Beeton, Ont. 
«Ze IF YOU WANT GOLD. #2 


Send for one of my golden Italian queens, raised 
from the best 5-banded stock, that has been award- 
ed First Premium at the Detroit Exposition 
the last two years. Untested queens, $1.00 each; 
6 for %5.00. Tested queens, $2.00 each. Breeding 
queens, $5.00 each. 
ELMER HUTCHINSON, 

lltfd VASSAR, TUSCOLA Co., MICHIGAN. 
9-10d 


Please mention this paper. 


To order the best made goods. For Fine 
Sections, Foundation, Perforated Zinc, 
Queen Excluders, and the best hive for 
comb honey now before the public, order 
of Dr. Tinker. PRICES GREATLY RE- 
DUCED. Address for catalogue 


De. G. L. Tnxzz, New Philadelphia, 0. 


Please mention this paper. 
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FIVE-BANDED GOLDEN ITALIANS. 


Untested 3 or 5 banded stock, $1.00; six for $5.00. 
Tested 3-banded, $1.25; 5-banded, #2. 00; hybrids, 35c. 
Full colonies, ome “ and aries cheap; catalogue 
free. CMAS. H. THI Steeleville, Ill. 

Please mention this paper. 


POSITIVELY 


By return mail, beautiful young warranted Italian 
queens, at $1.00 each. Tested, $1.50. A select tested 
| yellow-to-the-tip breeder, $2.00. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. w. —_— Lavaca, Ark. 
St ) 


prp You BEvEH sEE 
One of our 5-banded red-clover queens? 100 lbs. of 
clover honey in poor seasons. Send for descriptive 
circular free. LEININGER BROS., 
itfdb Ft. Jennings, Ohio. 











Porter’s Spring Bee-Escape. 


We 
superior to all others. 


guarantee it to be the best escape known, and far 
If, on trial of from one to a doz- 


en, you do not find them so, or if they do not prove sat- 


isfactory in every pn 

oes after receipt, and we will refund your money. 
RICES:—Each, by mail, 

tions, 20c; per dozen, $2.25. 

monials. Supply dealers, onl for wholesale prices. 


return them by mail within 90 & 


tpaid, with full direc- 
nd for circular and testi- 


10tfdb R. & E. C. PORTER, LEWISTOWN, ILL. 


{ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 
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STRAY STRAWS 


FROM DR. Cc. C. MILLER. 








Let’s FOLLOW Prof. Cook’s suggestion, and 
write to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

‘‘WrT AND COLD most of the time,” says Doo- 
little, ‘and that tells you all about it.” 

THat MYERS SPRAY PUMP is just what I’ve 
been Jooking for this good while. Must have 
one. 

DooLitrLeE took his bees out of cellar April 
26,19 days later than I did. Wise Doolittle. 
Foolish Miller. 

New HAMPSHIRE is a bad State for selling 
artificial honey. The A. B. J. says a man was 
fined $100 for selling it there. 

My BEEs are still dying off in the middle of 
May. It’s not dwindling; the weak ones just 
die, same as they do in winter. 

Two YOUNG QUEENS last season mated 31 
days after leaving their cells, for W. P. Faylor, 
and he says they were good in every respect. 

R. GAMMON writes that he is afraid the name- 
less disease may become a very serious matter 
with him, and he finds the salt cure no good. 

Ir I HAD KEPT FIRE in my cellars all winter 
and then not taken the bees out till May 16, I 
think I should have had more bees than I now 
have. 

SoFT-MAPLE BLOOM is becoming less and less 
a guide for me as to taking bees out of the cel- 
lar. Of late years the maple doesn’t seem to 
have very good judgment, and blooms too soon. 

THE KEELEY ToBpacco CuRER, according to 
the Weekly Medical Review, killed a man in 
Omaha. after two weeks’ use. It’s not so safe 
as the Root smoker cure, and I don’t believe it’s 
as sure. 

LAUREL HONEY may be rank poison, but if it 
is I’m puzzled to know why I never heard of 
any one being poisoned by it in Western Penn- 
sylvania where we had acres and acres and 
acres of laurel. And wasn’t it beautiful? 

THE FIRST SWARM came out for me May 12, 
but it was a “fool swarm,” a little bit of a colo- 
ny leaving its hive without the shadow of an 
excuse—had plenty of honey, a clean hive, and 
all that—what makes such a colony swarm, 
anyhow ? 

I READ, on p. 385, ““ We notice that the Big 
Four are having all their ears painted with 
ocher,” and began wondering who had been 
decorating the ears of the incorporators; but on 
reading further I found the editor was talking 
about a railroad, and that it was cars and not 
ears that had the coat of ocher. 


Is THE THORAX of a laying queen any larger 
than it was when she was a virgin? Who can 
tell us? For it’s the thorax, isn’t it, and not 
the abdomen that prevents a queen from going 
through an excluder? Bro. Larrabee, there’s a 
nut to crack. 

‘We have lost largely,’ writes Mrs. Axtell, 
‘“‘and more are dying every day, spotting the 
hives badly—not enough bees left to cover the 
capped brood.” My bees differ in one respect. 
They haven’t as much brood as they can cover. 
I suspect it is better so. 

THAT CHAPTER by A. I. Root in the new 
book, ** How to Support a Family on a Quarter 
of an Acre of Ground,” is good, I’ll warrant; 
but the question that interests me most is, 
‘** How to Support Forty Acres of Ground with 
only One Small Family.” 


THIS IS THE WORST spring, I think, for bees, 
that lever knew. Changing from cool to cold, 
and rain, rain, rain, there have been no days 
when bees could fly all day, few when they 
could leave the hive at all, and none when they 
could gather any thing to speak of. 


May 12 was the first day for some time that 
bees could fly, and there was on that day some 
spotting of hives, just as on first flight in spring. 
Showed they were injured by the long confine- 
ment. Then May 16 was good, and those two 
days are the only good ones we’ve had in the 
month, up to the 20th 


BaltIr sections, I used to think, were better 
in the corners of the super. Latterly I prefer 
them in the center. I think one bait in the 
center is as good as one in each corner. Bees 
start sooner in the middle, and if there are any 
unfinished sections left in asuper I’d always 
rather have them in the corners. 

SWEET CLOVER, I suspect, may have a future 
before it as a hay plant. I have lately been 
feeding some sweet-clover hay, and find it a 
success. If I were a farmer, I should give ita 
thorough trial; for if it makes good hay, I 
think there is no question about the heavy 
yield per acre. I am inclined to believe that it 
needs no cultivation of taste for the dry hay, 
as it does for the green plant. 


LOOKS A LITTLE BLUE to see the bees kept the 
same aS in winter quarters up to May 20, and 
no telling how meek later, but there’s much to 
be thankful for. I’ve plenty to eat and drink, 
the happiest home in Northern Illinois, and it’s 
up on a hill where there’s no danger of its being 
washed away like so many others; and al- 
though the flood-gates of heaven seem wide 
open all the time, there are blessings as well as 
rain coming down. 

EXCLUDERS have been reported in some in- 
stances as failures. Was it because the ex- 
cluders were faulty, or can a queen go through 
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the best of excluders if she tries? To say that 
a queen doesn’t go up into a super through an 
excluder proves nothing. Generally she doesn’t 
wan’t to go up, and wouldn’t go up anyway. 
But put the brood absve and all py od combs 
below, will the queen stay down? I think with 
the right kind of excluder she will, but I don’t 
know for certain. 

HutTcuinson is a philosopher. He says it 
makes no difference whether you charge a high 
price for the bee-keeper’s time, or charge a low 

rice and make a big profit; that in either case 
Just the same amount of money goes into the 

-e-keeper’s pocket. And he’s ¢ early right, 
and it sometimes makes a difference how a 
thing is put. Proclaim to the world that the 
price received for honey is nearly all profit, and 
don’t you think it will have more tendency to 
bring down the price of honey than to say that 
the bee-keeper gets no more than fair pay for 
his time ? 








PROF. H. W. WILEY’S REPORT ON HONEY 
ADULTERATION. 





PROF. COOK REVIEWS IT. 





This report, being a part of Bulletin No. 13 of 
the Chemical Division of the Department of 
Agriculture, which has just been issued, con- 
tains much that is of exceeding interest to bee- 
keepers. It is not altogether conclusive, and 
makes it exceedingly desirable that we should 
have a large number of analyses from reliable 
chemists, of honey of all kinds, procured in such 
a way that there can be no possible doubt as to 
the pasty of the article. I am quite of the 
opinion that such analyses would modify the 
views of many of our very best chemists. So 
ey comes from so many and such varied sources 
that it must vary greatly in its nature and 
composition; and I very strongly believe that 
our chemists are not fully conversant with all 
the facts. 

Regarding Prof. H. W. Wiley, let me say that 
his character as a man and a chemist ranks 
very high with those wha know him most in- 
timately, and are best qualified to judge. That 
he made a terribly mischievous error in his 
Popular Science Monthly article regarding the 
manufacture and sale of artificial comb honey, 
there can be no question. That he made a still 
more unfortunate mistake in not frankly ac- 
knowledging his error, and at once correcting 
it when his attention was called to the matter, 
and the truth pointed out and demonstrated, is 
also beyond question. His “scientific pleas- 
antry ’ was an awkward excuse, unworthy of 
the scientist and the man. Yet many another 
good man finds it hard to retract an unwise or 
incorrect statement, or to gracefully acknowl- 
edge, even when convinced, that he has been 
led into error. 

Prof. Wiley’s first mistake was in publishin 
as fact that which was only rumor, and whic 
he had taken no pains to verify. Had he avoid- 
ed that mistake he would have been saved all 
the others. It seems to me that, in this last 
report, he may be repeating this mistake. 

On page 744 he speaks of temptations which 
the manufacturer, producer, and dealer have 
not been able to withstand. That manufac- 
turers and wholesale dealers have and do adul- 
terate honey to a large extent, I think is true 
beyond dispute. That producers do this, I do 
not believe, and I have investigated the matter 
me fully. That they do not do itis not that 
they are all exceptionally honest, but they are 
not up to such work, and are not skilled in such 
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business. They are producers, not manufac- 
turers. 

Again, bee-keepers are generally well read, 
especially any who would be led to such work, 
and our bee-papers are loud in denunciation of 
adulteration. and so all bee-keepers know that, 
to be discovered as adulterators, would at once 
ruin their business. But all bee-keepers in a 
community know each bee-keeper, and watch 
his work and methods; hence, to engage in this 
work extensively at all (and there would be no 
profit in any but a wholesale business), would 
surely bring detection. I have long been con- 
versant with bee-keepers and their work and 
methods, the country over, and I fully believe 
that no one could make this profitable, and es- 
cape detection. Again, there is now but very 
little profitin this nefarious work—I say “ ne- 
farious,” for, to sell any article for what it is 
not, is to defraud—and so the manufucturer 
must do a tremendous business to make it pay. 
The real producer of honey, we know, does not 
do this. Je know his sales, and we know that 
they are just about what the season’s product 
“wale vise Hence I believe Prof. Wiley does our 
yee- keepers a serious wrong. I have no doubt 
that he thinks he is correct. Iam only sorry 
that he had not studied the facts, and so known 
whereof he affirmed. I am quite sure he has no 
data to sustain his charge. 

A study of his tables shows that it is the 
manufacturer, not the producer, who sells an 
adulteration as honey. 

On page 745 we find, “ Artificial comb honey 
has been regarded as a possible article of com- 
merce by many scientific men.” A slip sent out 
after the report, puts a not before * been” in 
this sentence. The truth is, no scientific man 
thinks it. The thing is impossible, and has 
never been done. A real scientist does not 
think a thing till he studies into it and hasa 
reason for his conviction. It is unfortunate 
that Prof. Wiley had not ended his sentence 
with “ by any scientific man.” 

Page 745 states that *‘ pure honey has a slight 
left-handed effect on the plane of polarized 
light, less than invert cane sugar.’’ He states 
further, on p. 796, ** By reason of the fact that 
these five samples were right-handed they have 
an unusual interest.’’ These are stated as sure- 
ly genuine. Again, p. 798, we find honey from 

ine honey-dew with a right-handed rotation. 

have delicious honey from several kinds of 
honey-dew, and some from ergot. Does Prof. 
Wiley know but that some of this—which is 
genuine honey—may be very strongly right- 
handed ? Is there not room for more investiga- 
tion? 

Again, has Prof. Wiley analyzed honey which 
was gathered very rapidly—basswood for in- 
stance—when the bees may gather 20 lbs. per 
colony in a single day—to note whether, in such 
cases, the bees may not fail to reduce the 
sucrose of the cane sugar, and thus possibly 
give usa genuine honey of very best quality 
which is strongly right-handed? He says, p. 
746, **The amount of cane sugar varies from 
nothing to 8 to 10 per cent according to the 
quantity of cane sugar in the nectar, and the 
extent of inversion to which it is subjected in 
passing the organism of the bee. We here have 
acknowledgment that the digestion of the nec- 
tar—that is. the inversion of the cane sugar of 
the nectar—varies. May not rapidly gathered 
honey, then, like our basswood and the sage of 
California, which is often collected with tre- 
mendous rapidity, be stored without inversion, 
and so be rich in cane sugar and be strong] 
right-handed? I have good reason to thin 
this may be true. 

On p. 745 we have: “ The content of water in 
pure honey may vary from 12 to 20 percent. It 
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is seldom as low as 12, and does not frequently 
exceed 20 per cent.’> On p. 786 we find that 18 
samples are pronounced impure because of ex- 
cess of water. Several samples gave over 30 
per cent, while one gave over 39 per cent. This 
seems to the bee-keeper like a joke. and surely 
gives another reason why we should put only 
fully ripened honey on the market. Had Prof. 
Wiley consulted even a novitiate in extracted- 
honey production he could have learned that, 
since the honey-extractor has been brought into 
use, the percentage of water is no test for honey. 
How wel it would be if the scientist could 
know more of what is A BC tothe practical 
man ! 

The analyses given in the report are from ten 
of the best of our American chemists. Fifty 
samples were analyzed by each one. ‘lhe adul- 
terated samples as reported range from 12 per 
cent—those by Dr. S. P. Sharples, who procured 
his material from Boston, where there are very 
stringent laws against adulteration—to 76 per 
ceut—those reported by Prof. H. H. Nicholson, 
of Lincoln, Neb. 

ENCOURAGING POINTERS. 


There is much in this report that will prove 
gratifying. The fact, as just stated, that Bos- 
ton, with a good law against adulteration, 
shows so clean a record, is surely enough to 
move every bee-keeper to work for such a law 
in his own State. Especially is such a law 
needed in Nebraska, if the report is a correct 
guide. Should not  bee-keepers everywhere 
urge the passage of the Paddock law now pend- 
ing in congress? 

Again, nearly if not quite all the samples con- 
demned in the report are from manufacturers. 
Those from apiarists,so far as I know or can 
determine, are all pronounced pure. I have 
long believed and urged, that, if all would pur- 
chase honey with the producer’s stamp or 
trade-mark on it, they would get genuine honey. 
As shown above, producers do not manufacture. 
The very words, “ Strained honey ” and * Cali- 
fornia white-clover honey,” show that the hon- 
ey was never put up by a bee-keeper. 

PUZZLES. 

That two chemists’ report adulterated honey 
from C. F. Muth is puzzling. No one who 
knows Mr. Muth and his earnest work against 
adulteration can believe for a moment that he 
is guilty of any such meanness and fraud. 
Either the analyses are conducted on a false 
basis, or else Mr. Muth has been deceived in 
his purchases. As I understand, he purchases 
mostly of real producers, and so, as above 
shown, would get pure honey. In case he pur- 
chased of these manufacturers, we should sup- 
pose him too experienced and wary to be 
caught, as I have previously stated. Analyses 
which condemn honey with Mr. Muth’s guar- 
antee of purity affixed cause us to doubt the 
methods of analysis. 

Again, how can California honey, sold at 
three and four cents per pound, be adulterated 
ata profit? Is it not possible that California 
honey has properties that deceive the very elect 
chemists ? 

The high standing of all the chemists en- 
gaged in this work proves conclnsively that, in 
case there are errors, it is witk the methods. 
As the report states, honeys are complex and 
varied in character, and often old chemical 
methods have had to be given up with the ad- 
vent of new light. The fact that several whole - 
sale dealers furnished only pure samples in 
every case, and that the most of Mr. Muth’s 
samples are pronounced genuine, should tend to 
strengthen our confidence in the report. 

A. J. Cook. 

Agricultural College, Mich, May 19. 
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[The article above was written before Prof. 
Cook saw our editorial in May 15th GLEAN- 
INGS. Since yeceiving that number he writes 
as follows:—Ebp.] 


It seems to me that you are very severe in 
your editorial regarding Prof. Wiley’s report. 
{am sure you intend to do only exact justice, 
and that you have reason to feel strongly; but 
we can not afford to do injustice; and I know 
that you are the last person that would inten- 
tionally do injustice to any one. You will no- 
tice that not one of the samples purporting to 
come from Mr. Muth was bought of him; and 
any man that would lie by selling an article as 

ure honey which was adulterated stuff would, 

imagine, not hesitate to steal a man’s name 
and character. If he did this he would likely 
steal the best he could find, which means Mr. 
Muth’s. Prof. M. A. Scovell, who analyzed the 
samples you refer to, is, to my certain knowl- 
edge, as I know him well, one of our finest men, 
and one of our best American chemists. He 
uses the best means known to science. I be- 
lieve, as you know, that the method is, very 
likely, faulty; but we must not condemn a man 
who acts according to the best light he has. 
have already consulted with Prof.S., and he 
desires to codperate with mein settling this mat- 
ter once for all. I wish you would aid us by 
helping me to get several samples of basswood 
and white-sage honey—surely genuine—right 
from the apiarist, which was gathered very 
rapidly by the bees. I hope to show the chem- 
ist that a new and better method is demanded. 

You say Dr. Het starts out on a new line, to 
show that nearly all liquid honey is adulterated. 
Would it not be more correct to say, to show 
that much—less than half, really about 38%—of 
the honey prepared by wholesalers is not genu- 
ine? Are we sure this is not true? I believe 
this report will do good. If the chemists are in 
the dark, we are going to show it. If whulesale 
dealers are defrauding our people we should 
know that, and take immediate measures to 
preventit. I tell you, we can secure laws and 
action to stay such iniquity, and we must. I 
do not think Prof. W.an incompetent. He is 
one of the ablest chemists in the country, and, I 
believe, wishes only the best good to all our 
bee-keepers. If the chemical methods need re- 
forming, Prof. Wiley will be very glad to know 
it.and suit his methods to the latest and best 
advice that science can give. ‘This is the cer- 
tain conviction of 

Yours truly, 

Ag’! College, Mich. 


A. J. Cook. 


[See editorial comment elsewhere. | 
Tr ir 
COST OF RESTRICTORS. 


MANIPULATING COLONIES. 

In GLEANINGS for March 1, page 164, is an 
article by Mr. S. A. Dyke upon the subject of 
queen restriction, with the editor’s notes to the 
same, which, it seems to me, should be recon- 
sidered. 

First, Mr. Dyke pronounces them “ quite ex- 
pensive,” and figures the cost of ten at $6.70 as 
compared with the labor of unqueening ten 
hives, which is figured at $2.00. In this $6.70 he 
has figured 40 brood-frames, made up, which he 
already has and would not need to buy. We 
may call these frames worth $1.00. If the re- 
strictors are to be shipped without frames, 
another dollar may be deducted, leaving $4.70 
for ten restrictors. All the parts of the restrict- 
or are composed of metal, and will last 20 years. 
The labor of unqueening might be performed 








a 
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every year, so that for 20 years it would amount 
to $40.00 instead of Mr. Dyke's $2.00. Taking 
the cost of the ten restrictors (#4.70) from the 
$40, it shows a balance of $35.30 in their favor. 
It is no more reasonable to use restrictors only 
one season than to use hives only one season 
and throw them away. 

In the footnotes the editor says. “* The object 
of queen - restriction, advocated by C. W 
Dayton, is primarily, as we understand it, to 
control unnecessary brood-rearing out of 
season.” This understanding is faulty. Itis 
not primarily nor any other “marily.” In my 
last pamphlet, no such function is mentioned; 
but for correction, and any one who cares to 
know, I may explain somewhat further. You 
use an cnoledine honey-board on top of the 
brood-chamber, to prevent the queen from 
going above into the sections. Very well; the 
restrictor consists of what may be called 
excluding honey-boards;: one for each side of 
the brood-combs, as well as one for the top, to 
prevent the queen from going into the sections 
or extracting combs at the sides and top of the 
hives, and also an excluder to prevent the 
queen from going out at the entrance. 

I know there may be more honey obtained by 
having the surplus receptacles arranged upon 
three sides of the brood than when we depend 
upon the top of the hive alone. Again, there 
are not such a perplexing set of bee-spaces at 
the sides to coax the bees through as at the top, 
because brood-combs may be placed outside of 
the excluders, and the excluders moved toward 
the center of the hive. With the common 
excluding honey-board, having two bee-spaces, 
it takes about five days for the bees to work 
their way through them, and then they enter 
at the bottom of the sections, four inches from 
The bees will 


where they wish to begin work. 
never go into surplus receptacles thus arranged, 
until the honey-flow forces them to go some- 


where. These claims may be tested by a proper 
arrangement of the bee-hive, as for instance: 
About ten days before the opening of the honey 
harvest, select a number of strong colonies and 
separate their brood-combs in the middle, and 
put in three courses of pound sections through 
the center of the brood-nest. At the end of ten 
days the outside sections will be filled with 
comb: but the center rows will seldom be work- 
ed upon any. If only one row of sections is put 
in they will be filled with comb in thirty-six 
hours. 

This shows plainly that the bees work much 
more readily close by the brood. Again. two 
wide frames full of sections may be placed in 
the center of the brood-nest. with a slatted 
honey-board (or, rather. a slatted division- 
board) on one side.and nothing between the 
sections and brood on the other side. The 
foundation next the division-board remains un- 
touched day after day. or until the honey har- 
vest sets in. From 16 to 40 sections are filled 
with comb by the time the bees begin on the 
foundation after going through the slatted 
division-board. or the excluding honey-board, 
on top of the hive. 

A NEW-FANGLED QUEEN-EXCLUDER. 

Friend Dyke says I “seem to think four frames 
about. the right number” for the restrictor. 
Exactly. Now suppose your colony contains 
the eight combs of brood. Of course, this may 
not apply to mv colonies, because my hives 
hold twelve combs, and there are usually more 
than eight combs of brood; but if you area 
bee-keeper who keeps up with the times we 
may be safe in counting on eight combs of 
brood for your colony. Separate the eight 
combs into three groups—four combs in the 
middle group, and twoineach outside group. 
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Attach the restrictor-excluders to the outside 
frames of the middle group, and arrange the 
three excluding stripsin the bee-spaces between 
the frames. Now you will have the queen con- 
fined on four combs. and there will be two 
brood -combs on each side, outside of the exclud- 
ers. In this way the effects of the excluders 
are entirely overcome, and sections or frames 
ylaced beside or alternated with these outside 
rood-combs will be worked upon just as readi- 
ly as they will take possession of any comb 
alternated with the brood-combs. The line of 
queen exclusion or restriction. to bring the best 
results, should be drawn within the limits of 
the brood-nest instead of outside. 

In the case of the excluding honey -board, 
used between the brood-nest and supers, it is 
considerable distance outside. 


SPEED IN MANIPULATING HIVES. 


On page 161 Mr. Dyke estimates ten colonies 
as a day’s work in unqueening and destroying 
queen-cells. On the next page you place two 
hours’ work at 40 hives, which would be equal 
to 200 per day and 1200 per week. Now. after 
ten years of practice I confess that, to find and 
clip the queen’s wing, break a little capping 
for stimulation, ete., 60 colonies isa g fair 
ten hours’ job. I can set 12,000 ems of type in 
ten hours, which is considerably above the or- 
dinary speed of composition; but I am not nim- 
ble enough to manipulate 75 colonies of bees in 
the ten hours; so you see we havea variation 
as to a day’s work of from 10 to 60 to 200 colonies 
—still further apart than were Messrs. Doolittle 
and Taylor as to what a day's work is worth. 
Who is the nearest right? 

Whatever discussion any one may enter into 
regarding the cost of restrictors will not trouble 
me, aS Iam not in the notion of manufacturing 
them to sell, but amin the notion of maintain- 
ing my originality and priority of invention 
without such a dispute as was caused by the 
invention of bee-escapes, divisible brood-cham- 
bers, and swarm-hivers. 

Several have intimated that Heddon hives 
with a queen-excluding honey-board on the top 
and bottom would accomplish about the same 
results. Cernfainly they would; but their 
greater expense is against them. The two ex- 
cluding boards cost 40 cents, while the total 
expense of the restrictor is 47 cents, leaving only 
7 cents with which to change from the common 
frames and hives in use to the Heddon style. 
To adopt restrictors is simply to change from 
one form of excluder to another. Hives and 
frames remain the same. C. W. Dayton. 

Greeley, Col., May 10. 


[The average bee-keeper does not use one 
kind of frame or hive more than ten years. He 
either goes out of the business or runs on to 
some new hobby. So ten years would be about 
as long as you could safely count upon the use 
of your restrictors on the average, although 
they would doubtless last twice that length of 
time: so there would hardly be a balance of 
$35.00 in favor of the restrictors. Moreover, as 
it has been already observed by another, it 
seems to us there must be a good deal of labor 
used in handling so many pieces of metal: and 
if for any reason it is desired to see the queen or 
to inspect the brood surfaces, these pieces of 
metal must be handled at a considerable ex- 
pense of time. 

Referring to our footnotes, our understanding 
of the restrictor may be faulty: but a restrictor 
is something to restrict something, and, in the 
case of your device, to restrict brood-rearing. 
Either the device is not well named. or our un- 
derstanding, as stated. was correct. The object 
of contraction is, to prevent excessive brood- 
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rearing at the wrong time of the year; and we 
may add, also, to force the bees into the surplus. 
Your restrictor is a method of accomplishing 
contraction, and restricting the egg-laying to 
less than a brood-chamber of the ordinary L. 
hive. It differs from ordinary contraction, that 
you insert brood-combs or wide frames of sec- 
tions in ag = of putting in dummies at the 
sides; and for such use we have no doubt it 
accomplishes a very useful purpose. ] 


ft 
RAMBLE NO. 60. 


IN VENTURA COUNTY. 





Many of the readers of GLEANINGS, I have no 
doubt, love to read, now and then, a good book 
of fiction. There is an interesting romance of 
Southern California, which gives an insight 
into the easy-going ways of Spanish life at 
about the time the Americans, with their greed 
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to meet an association of schoolteachers, to give 
them a lecture on the insect-pests of the coun- 
try, and especially facts in relation to the de- 
tection of scale that is so destructive to citrus- 
trees. The teachers would impart the instruc- 
tion to pupils, and the rising generation would 
be better prepared to fight the destroyer. 
Orange-growing is, therefore, not all a thing of 
ease aml profit, but has fully as many discour- 
aging phases as bee culture. 

Mr. M. directed me to drive his horse to his 
residence, about three miles up the Sespe, and 
he would return on the morrow. Now, that 
horse of M.’s is a remarkable animal. Mr. Root 
says ,it is patient. It is more than patient. 
After I had pushed on the lines, elucked at him, 
and said, **Gidup,” I gave him acut with the 
whip, and he stopped and turned his head 
around, and, with his big eyes, plainly indicated 
that he was thinking of a quotation from 
Shakespeare. Said he, in language that speaks 
plainer than words, ‘Stranger, this was the 





MRS. M'INTYRE'S QUEEN-REARING APIARY UNDER THE ORANGE-TREES. 


for gold, acquired possession of the country. 
The story was founded upon facts, and the 
main characters in the romance were veritable 
inhabitants of the Santa Clara Valley, and 
many places are pointed out as landmarks 
mentioned in the story. I therefore recommend 
the “Story of Ramona.” 

It was down this valley I traveled to find the 
home of J. F. McIntyre. I had almost made up 
my mind to say nothing about this portion of 
my travels, for Ventura Co. has now been quite 
well written up; but in looking the ground 
over! find that not half the wonders of this 
beautiful country have ever been told. About 
the first man I met at the Fillmore depot was 
Mr. McIntyre himself. He had an appointment 


most unkindest cut of all.’ I admired the 
horse’s intelligence, and thereafter allowed him 
to proceed at his own gait, and arrived at the 
MeIntyre mansion after dark. I had met Mrs. 
M. in Los Angeles, and therefore felt at home. 
Mrs. M., I will agree, can make good bread: 
but that isn’t all of her accomplishments. She 
can make canned peaches, pears, apricots, and 
put up oranges in the following styles: Orange 
jelly, fritters, cake, pie, ambrosia, and heavenly 
ash. Then there are the four babies to train 
into usefulness, the organ to play, and queens 
to raise. I have a photo of Mrs. M.’s queen- 
raising apiary under the orange-trees. It is 
located under those beautiful orange-trees. An 
orange-tree has a peculiar charm about it—the 
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every year, so that for 20 years it would amount 
to $40.00 instead of Mr. Dyke's $2.00. Taking 
the cost of the ten restrictors ($4.70) from the 
$40, it shows a balance of $35.30 in their favor. 
It is no more reasonable to use restrictors only 
one season than to use hives only one season 
and throw them away. 

In the footnotes the editor says. ‘“* The object 
of queen - restriction, advocated by C. W. 
Dayton, is primarily, as we understand it, to 
control unnecessary brood-rearing out of 
season.” This understanding is faulty. Itis 
not primarily nor any other “marily.” In my 
last pamphlet, no such function is mentioned; 
but for correction, and any one who cares to 
know, I may explain somewhat further. You 
use an onalnding honey-board on top of the 
brood-chamber, to prevent the queen from 
going above into the sections. Very well; the 
restrictor consists of what may be called 
excluding honey-boards; one for each side of 
the brood-combs, as well as one for the top, to 
prevent the queen from going into the sections 
or extracting combs at the sides and top of the 
hives, and also an excluder to prevent the 
queen from going out at the entrance. 

I know there may be more honey obtained by 
having the surplus receptacles arranged upon 
three sides of the brood than when we depend 
upon the top of the hive alone. Again, there 
are not such a perplexing set of bee-spaces at 
the sides to coax the bees through as at the top, 
because brood-combs may be placed outside of 
the excluders, and the onelishers moved toward 
the center of the hive. With the common 
excluding honey-board, having two bee-spaces, 
it takes about five days for the bees to work 
their way through them, and then they enter 
at the bottom of the sections, four inches from 
The bees will 


where they wish to begin work. 
never go into surplus receptacles thus arranged, 
until the honey-flow forces them to go some- 


where. These claims may be tested by a proper 
arrangement of the bee-hive, as for instance: 
About ten days before the opening of the honey 
harvest, select a number of strong colonies and 
separate their brood-combs in the middle, and 
put in three courses of pound sections through 
the center of the brood-nest. At the end of ten 
days the outside sections will be filled with 
eomb; but the center rows will seldom be work- 
ed upon any. If only one row of sections is put 
in they will be filled with comb in thirty-six 
hours. 7 

This shows plainly that the bees work much 
more readily close by the brood. Again. two 
wide frames full of sections may be placed in 
the center of the brood-nest. with a slatted 
honey-board (or, rather. a slatted division- 
board) on one side, and nothing between the 
sections and brood on the other side. The 
foundation next the division-board remains un- 
touched day after day, or until the honey har- 
vest sets in. From 16 to 40 sections are filled 
with comb by the time the bees begin on the 
foundation after going through the slatted 
division-board. or the excluding honey-board, 
on top of the hive. 

A NEW-FANGLED QUEEN-EXCLUDER. 

Friend Dyke says I “seem to think four frames 
about the right number” for the restrictor. 
Exactly. Now suppose your colony contains 
the eight combs of brood. Of course, this may 
not apply to mv colonies, because my hives 
hold twelve combs, and there are usually more 
than eight combs of brood; but if you area 
bee-keeper who keeps up with the times we 
may be safe in counting on eight combs of 
brood ‘for your colony. Separate the eight 
combs into three groups—four combs in the 
middle group, and twoineach outside group. 
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Attach the restrictor-excluders to the outside 
frames of the middle group, and arrange the 
three excluding stripsin the bee-spaces between 
the frames. Now you will have the queen con- 
fined on four combs. and there will be two 
brood-combs on each side, outside of the exclud- 
ers. In this way the effects of the excluders 
are entirely overcome, and sections or frames 
laced beside or alternated with these outside 
rood-combs will be worked upon just as readi- 
ly as they will take possession of any comb 
alternated with the brood-combs. The line of 
queen exclusion or restriction. to bring the best 
results, should be drawn within the limits of 
the brood-nest instead of outside. 

In the case of the excluding honey-board, 
used between the brood-nest and supers, it is 
considerable distance outside. 


SPEED IN MANIPULATING HIVES. 


On page 161 Mr. Dyke estimates ten colonies 
as a day’s work in unqueening and destroying 
queen-cells. On the next page you place two 
hours’ work at 40 hives, which would be equal 
to 200 per day and 1200 per week. Now. after 
ten years of practice I confess that, to find and 
clip the queen’s wing, break a little capping 
for stimulation, etc., 60 colonies is ag fair 
ten hours’ job. I can set 12,000 ems of type in 
ten hours, which is considerably above the or- 
dinary speed of composition; but I am not nim- 
ble enough to manipulate 75 colonies of bees in 
the ten hours; so you see we have a variation 
as to a day’s work of from 10 to 60 to 200 colonies 
—still further apart than were Messrs. Doolittle 
and Taylor as to what a day's work is worth. 
Who is the nearest right? 

Whatever discussion any one may enter into 
regarding the cost of restrictors will not trouble 
me, as I am not in the notion of manufacturing 
them to sell, but am in the notion of maintain- 
ing my originality and priority of invention 
without such a dispute as was caused by the 
invention of bee-escapes, divisible brood-cham- 
bers, and swarm-hivers. 

Several have intimated that Heddon hives 
with a queen-excluding honey-board on the top 
and bottom would accomplish about the same 
results. Cerfainly they would; but their 
greater expense is against them. The two ex- 
cluding boards cost 40 cents, while the total 
expense of the restrictor is 47 cents, leaving only 
7 cents with which to change from the common 
frames and hives in use to the Heddon style. 
To adopt restrictors is simply to change from 
one form of excluder to another. Hives and 
frames remain the same. C. W. Dayton, 

Greeley, Col., May 10. 


{The averaye bee-keeper does not use one 
kind of frame or hive more than ten years. He 
either goes out of the business or runs on to 
some new hobby. So ten years would be about 
as long as you could safely count upon the use 
of your restrictors on the average, although 
they would doubtless last twice that length of 
time: so there would hardly be a balance of 
$35.00 in favor of the restrictors. Moreover, as 
it has been already observed by another. it 
seems to us there must be a good deal of labor 
used in handling so many pieces of metal; and 
if for any reason it is desired to see the queen or 
to inspect the brood surfaces, these pieces of 
metal must be handled at a considerable ex- 
pense of time. 

Referring to our footnotes, our understanding 
of the restrictor may be faulty; but a restrictor 
is something to restrict something, and, in the 
case of your device, to restrict brood-rearing. 
Either the device is not well named, or our un- 
derstanding, as stated. was correct. The object 
of contraction is, to prevent excessive brood- 
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— at the wrong time of the year; and we 
may add, also, to force the bees into the surplus. 
Your restrictor {s a method of accomplishing 
contraction, and restricting the egg-laying to 
less than a brood-chamber of the ordinary L. 
hive. It differs from ordinary contraction, that 
you insert brood-combs or wide frames of sec- 
tions in place of putting in dummies at the 
sides; and for such use we have no doubt it 
accomplishes a very useful purpose. ]} 
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Many of the readers of GLEANINGs, I have no 
doubt, love to read, now and then, a good book 
of tiction. There is an interesting romance of 
Southern California, which gives an insight 
into the easy-going ways of Spanish life at 
about the time the Americans, with their greed 
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to meet an association of schoolteachers, to give 
them a lecture on the insect-pests of the coun- 
try, and especially facts in relation to the de- 
tection of scale that is so destructive to citrus- 
trees. The teachers would impart the instruc- 
tion to pupils, and the rising generation would 
be better prepared to fight the destroyer. 
Orange-growing is, therefore, not all a thing of 
ease al profit, but has fully as many discour- 
aging phases as bee culture. 

Mr. M. directed me to drive his horse to his 
residence, about three miles up the Sespe, and 
he would return on the morrow. Now, that 
horse of M.’s is a remarkable animal. Mr. Root 
yee is patient. It is more than patient. 
After I had pushed on the lines, clucked at him, 
and said, **Gidup,”’ I gave him a cut with the 
whip, and he stopped and turned his head 
around, and, with his big eyes, plainly indicated 
that he was thinking of a quotation from 
Shakespeare. Said he, in language that speaks 
plainer than words, “Stranger, this was the 
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for gold, acquired possession of the country. 
The story was founded upon facts, and the 
main characters in the romance were veritable 
inhabitants of the Santa Clara Valley, and 
many places are pointed out as landmarks 
mentioned in the story. I therefore recommend 
the ‘Story of Ramona.” 

It was down this valley I traveled to find the 
home of J. F. McIntyre. I had almost made up 
my mind to say nothing about this portion of 
my travels, for Ventura Co. has now been quite 
well written up; but in looking the ground 
over I find that not half the wonders of this 
beautiful country have ever been told. About 
the first man I met at the Fillmore depot was 
Mr. McIntyre himself. He had an appointment 


most unkindest cut of all.’ I admired the 
horse’s intelligence, and thereafter allowed him 
to proceed at his own gait, and arrived at the 
McIntyre mansion after dark. I had met Mrs. 
M. in Los Angeles, and therefore felt at home. 
Mrs. M., I will agree, can make good bread; 
but that isn’t all of her accomplishments. She 
can make canned peaches, pears, apricots, and 
put up oranges in the following styles: Orange 
jelly, fritters, cake. pie, ambrosia, and heavenly 
1ash. Then there are the four babies to train 
into usefulness, the organ to play, and queens 
to raise. I have a photo of fire M.’s queen- 
raising apiary under the orange-trees. It is 
located under those beautiful orange-trees. An 
orange-tree has a peculiar charm about it—the 
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deep-green foliage; the clean, trim appearance, 
and, in the fruiting season, the golden fruit. 
Four stands are placed around each tree; on 
these stands are two little hives, with frames 
the size of a 444x444 section. The frames rest 
on two bottom strips, and the whole little hive 
can be removed from the frames, leaving them 
free to be manipulated. The stands are also of 
sufficient height to work around without much 
bending of the back, which is an excellent pro- 
vision when a dignified lady manipulates the 
hives. 

- Lhave no doubt Mrs. M. can run that whole 
apiary of 500 colonies. and do it as well as she 
“an make bread. She comes honestly by her 
bee-lore, for, as the most of bee-keepers know, 
she is the daughter of Mr. Robert Wilkin, one 
of the pioneer bee-keepers of this portion of 
California, and she has been used to the hum of 
bees all her life. 

Mr. McIntyre has been written up so much 
that you would hardly know that he had a 
helpmeet of ability, and 1 hope the above will 
set her'right before the public. 

Mr. M. returned the next day, and we made a 
short call at the apiary of Mr. Keeney. A de- 
scription of his apiary tallies well with others. 
Let me describe nine-tenths of the California 
aviaries in a few words. Pasturage, bees, hives 
(good, bad, and indifferent), stones, a 10x12 
honey-house (sometimes only a frame covered 
with burlap, or in Mexican style of adobe); a 





especially adapted to the cultivation of beans; 
and this is probably the greatest bean-produc- 
ing valley in the world. The largest bean- 
ranch contains 2200 acres, and produced 1030 
tons of lima beans, making several solid rail- 
road trains of beans from one ranch. About 
1500 carloads from the county were handled, 
and the value was $133,000. 

In Ventura we find many bee-keepers. Mr. 
Mercer, well known to the fraternity, isin the 
business to the number of 1200 swarms. Mr. M. 
has four stalwart sons to help him, and is a 
general driver in business. He and his sons are 
all engaged, not only in bee culture, but also in 
carpentry and building, and have a planing- 
mill to aid them in their various enterprises, 
and are doing a great amount of business in the 
building line, all the time adding to and ex- 
tending the size of the growing town of Ven- 
tura. In the honey season. he too, like Mr. 
Richardson, of Santa Paula, goes out to his 
apiaries with his whole family and his horses, 
and the cow and the calf and the colt. Our 
photo shows the train coming in after the con- 
clusion of the labors of the season. The colt 
is mounted in the wagon; the head wagon has 
the inevitable trail wagon behind, and Mr. 
Mereer is driving. 

Mr. Robert Wilkin, of Ventura, has retired 
somewhat from the activities of the pursuit, 
though he still has apiaries in a distant portion 
of the county. He hasa very pleasant home, 
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galvanized-iron honey-tank: sun wax-extractor; 
badger, skunk, squirrel, and gopher holes al] 
around; sometimes a little 10x12 cabin to bach 
itin through the honey-season. 

Mr. Keeney’s apiary was near his residence, 
and was in very good trim. Mr. K. himself is 
not only a bee-keeper, but he is also a cultivator 
of the vine, and produces quantities of raisins. 
If the bees get troublesome be covers the grape- 
trays with wire cloth, so the fruit-growing and 
bee culture go hand in hand, as they should. 

From Mr. Keeney’s I proceeded to Santa 
Paula. Here Mr. Wm. T. Richardson resides, 
and is owner of 1200 colonies of bees. He is a 
contractor and builder; but when the honey- 
season opens, with his family and a crew of 
helpers he goes from one apiary to another 
until the flow ceases. His bees were outin the 
mountains on what is called the Sime ranche. 
Mr. R. Touchton also has kept bees in Santa 
Paula for 16 years, and is one of the veterans in 
the business. In a good season he can take ten 
swarms and increase them to one hundred. 

Mr. C. W. Metcalf, of Santa Paula, is a metal- 
worker and tinner, and has invented a new re- 
versible extractor. The baskets are operated 
by a sprocket-chain, very ingeniously arranged 
around several sprocket-wheels. The machine 
works very well, and the inventor is selling a 
number of them. 

While the foot-hills and the mountains are 
rich in honey, the fertile bottom lands are 


presided over by his youngest daughter. In his 
front yard I noticed a pretty fountain and reser- 
voir with goldfish. His house and surroundings 
denote refinement and comfort, and I believe it 
all came through bee culture. In his palmy 
days he was ambitious to secure a crop of 50 
tons of honey, and accomplished it. He then 
sought a market for it in England, with good 
results. Since living in California he had 
bought and sold many apiaries. I find that 
apiaries are more salable property in California 
than in the East. Every season those who wish 
to enlarge their business are looking for api- 
aries. either to purchase or to rent; while in 
the East, if an apiary is sold it has to be broken 
up and sold to various parties, unless the pur- 
chaser buys bees and farm. Here the apiary 
is located upon government land, or land that 
can be used for nothing else, and the purchaser 
buys the bare bees, hives, and fixtures. 

Mr. Wilkin is a progressive man, takes an 
active part in the prosperity and upbuilding of 
the town in which Re lives, and has also been 
an active factor in the formation ofebee-keep- 
ers’ associations. 

Mr. Walker, a few miles out of Ventura, com- 
bines bee-keeping with ranching. He has sev- 
eral thousand acres of land, and cattle and 
horses. We read of the “cattle on a thousand 
hills.” Here it would seem there are a thousand 
cattle on a hill. Fruit culture is, however, Mr. 
Walker’s hobby, and all kinds and of the best 
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grown are found on Mr. W.’s ranch. His bees 
were afflicted largely with the trembling dis- 
ease, or paralysis. I fear, however, that Mr. 
W. has * too many irons in the fire,” and the 
bee iron is the one that suffers. 

The reader will perhaps begin to think that 
the above enumeration of bee-keepers, with 
their hundreds and thousands of colonies, is 
enough for one county; but there are more to 
follow. Not half of the wonders of this beauti- 
ful country have ever- been told; neither can 
they all be rehearsed by the RAMBLER. 





_ 
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CARRYING BEES FROM THE CELLAR, ETC. 


HOW AND WHEN TO DO IT SO AS NOT TO HAVE 
THE BEES FLY OUT. 





Ina back number of GLEANTINGSI find this 
question: “I see quite a good many of the 
brethren who practice cellar wintering advise 
putting the bees in the cellar without any bot- 
tom-boards to the hives. I should like to have 
them tell me how they manage in the spring to 
keep the bees from getting in an uproar when 
parse rad pontoon on their summer stands.” I have 
waited some time to see if some one else would 
not answer this question, as I should like to 
hear the plans of others; but as no one has 
done so, and as I have a request privately, to 
answer this question, I will try my hand at it. 

One of the most dreaded things which I used 
to do was the setting of the bees out of the cel- 
lar, where the hives had no bottom-boards on 
them during the winter, as the bees would fly 
out in spite of all the carefulness in handling 
which I could do, and these bees which flew out 
were the most wicked to sting of any which I 
had to encounter. Also, all the bees which flew 
out on the journey from the cellar to their 
stands apparently marked the spot where they 
left the hive, and would hover about there for 
some time after. ready to sting whatever came 
along, as well as being a loss to the colony and 
the apiarist. Studying on the matter for some 
time I finally resolved to smoke each colony as 
soon as out of the cellar-door; and upon trying 
it I found that smoke would drive the few bees 
that were ready to rush out and fly, right back 
to the cluster, where they would stay for a mo- 
ment or two before attempting to fly out again. 
In this way I got along very well unless the 
stand the colony was to occupy was so far from 
the cellar door that the cluster would break up, 
and a general rush would be made for the light 
and warm air which greeted them, after being 
in the dark cellar four or five months. 

One day I thought of the spring wheelbarrow, 
so I tried setting them on that and wheeling 
them to their stands. This was much easier 
for me: but there was a certain amount of jar- 
ring to it, in spite of the springs, that irritated 
the bees so that they were ready to rush out 
en masse when I was litting the hive from the 
barrow to the stand; and often the bottom of 
the barrow would be covered with the bees 
which had come ‘down before the stand was 
reached. This saved all of the bees. as they all 
marked the right spot. but did not do away 
with the stinging from the bees which flew in 
the air before the hive was on thestand. I next 
took an old sheet and wet it, and. after doub- 
ling, put that on the bottom of the wheelbar- 
row and up over the front end-board. This 
took off all the jar. and also kept the few bees 
Which might straggle down on to the bottom of 
the barrow from staying there; for as soon as 
they came in contact with the wet sheet they 
would run back. 

I now went into the cellar, took a hive of bees, 
and placed it on the sheet, tipped it up a little 
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in frontso as to blow under three or four puffs 
of smoke, lowered it to its place, and put a wet 
rag down in front over the entrance, when I 
had the thing just as I wanted it, for I could 
wheel them wherever I wished, without their 
apparently breaking the cluster at all. The 
wet sheet gave a chill to the air inside of the 
hive so the bees did not feel the warmth, and 
the wet rag at the entrance excluded the light, 
so that they apparently did not realize but that 
they were still in the cellar till they were safely 
on theirstands. I now have no dread of setting 
the bees out of the cellar, and they also are not 
in such a hurry to rush out but that they prop- 
erly mark their entrance, thus saving the mix- 
ing of bees so frequently occurring in the old 
way, by which some colonies have more bees 
than they should, and others being deficient. 


WHEN SWARMS MAY BE EXPECTED. 


A party wishes to know when he may expect 
swarms from his colonies. It should be no 
trouble to tell when the first swarm of the sea- 
son will issue, with any one who is thoroughly 
conversant with the inside of a bee-hive; but 
when the swarming fever runs high, swarms 
may be expected contrary to almost any of the 
rules. With me I never had the first swarm of 
the season issue except under the following 
conditions, which are those upon which the 
larger part of all first or prime swarms issue, 
except when we have the swarming fever as 
mentioned above. The hive becomes populous 
with bees and brood; drones are under headway 
in the drone comb, and eggs are deposited in the 
queen-cells, hese eggs hatch out, and are 
cared for abundantly by the bees, the queen- 
cells being sealed nine days after the egg was 
laid by the queen, and six days from the time 
the larva hatches. Now, if this cell is sealed 
previous to 6 o'clock A. M., the swarm will issue 
on that day. if the day is pleasant: if not pleas- 
ant, then the next pleasant day. If the cell is 
sealed after 6 o’clock, then the swarm, as a 
rule, will not come till the next day. This I be- 
lieve to be the rule with all first swarms, and a 
positive thing with the tirst swarm of the sea- 
son. after twenty years’ experience. Some 
writer has said that the time of expecting 
swarms is when we find several queen-cells 
which will hatch in 24 to 48 hours; but I can 
not but think that this isa mistake. This state 
of affairs may exist where a swarm has been 
kept back by bad weather ; but where one 
swarm issues under these conditions. a hundred 
will issue under the conditions described above, 
and five issue under the swarming fever, under 
which fever they generally issue as soon as the 
eggs are placed in the queen-cells, or as soon 
as the larva hatches. Some Italian colonies 
will send out swarms under a high pressure of 
swarming, without any preparations for swarm- 
ing being made, except for drones; but J never 
knew a colony to wait till within 48 hours of 
the time‘of the hatching of the first queen-cell, 
unless kept back by unfavorable circumstances. 

G. M. DooLirrLe. 

Borodino, N. Y., May 14. 


{ Bees should never be carried out of the cellar 
on a warm or hot day. or else, with all the pre- 
cautions taken, they will fly out and hover 
about the cellar-opening for hours: and, worse 
than all, attack persons going to and from the 
house. A cool morning should be selected, 
when few if any bees are flying, and the en- 
trance, Doolittle says, smoked a little, to 
drive back the guards and those chaps that are 
ready to fly out. We find it very convenient, 
also, to close the entrance entirely in some 
cases, and, after the hive is set carefully on its 
stand, remove the entrance screen or stopper, 
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using a little smoke to prevent the bees from 
flying out too strongly at first. Colonies that 
are on our fixed Hoffman frames can be set on a 
wheelbarrow, and wheeled quite a distance; 
but as the barrow jars the bees, the entrances 
should be closed, as above directed. If the col- 
onies are light, three can be put on the barrow 
at once; but if heavy, only two, putting the 
heavy one next to the wheel, crosswise on the 
barrow. Now, in wheeling colonies it will be 
found mch easier to draw the wueelbarrow 
than to push it, because it is easier to draw a 
vehicle very gently over an obstruction than to 
— it. We have just been trying, and know 
rom experience. } 
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GRADING, AGAIN. 


DR. MILLER CONSIDERS THE SUBJECT FURTHER. 





I had hoped that more rapid progress would 
have been made in the matter of grading, for I 
believe, as many others do, that it is a matter of 
great consequence. At the outset it was ad- 
mitted that there were difficulties ‘n the way, 
and this was very plainly seen in the difficulty 
of coming to any kind of agreement at Albany 
and at Chicago. Instead of thinking that suffi- 
cient has been said about itin print, and that 
the matter should rest until the meeting at 
Washington, it seems to me that it would hard- 
ly be lost time or space to keep up the discus- 
sion until that time. 

One reason I have for thinking so, is, that 
different localities will have different views 
about grading, and in the public print there is a 
fuller representation, or, at least, a more equal 
representation, of all parts of the country, than 
we are likely to have at any one convention; 
for at every convention there is always a strong- 
er representation from near than from distant 
yoints. True, this may be less so than usual at 

Nashington; still, I expect it to hold true to a 
great extent. 

I think that neither at Chicago nor at Albany 
did any one advance the view that it was either 
useless or bad to adopt a system of grading; the 
only difficulty was, to come to any agreement 
as to what it should be. Since, then, however, 
some one has suggested that it would not, on 
the whole, be a desirable thing, and that it 
might be subject to abuse, an yoy being 
necessary to carry it out, and the inspector 
might not act in the interests of the producer. 

Personally, I think I can get along independ- 
ently of any established system of grading, and 
I have no doubt that others can. If I have a 
class of customers with whom I have been deal- 
ing for years, and if they have entire confidence 
in the manner in which I have graded my hon- 
ey, it is not very unnatural that I should be 
somewhat averse to making any change, and on 
that account I may think it best not to agitate 
the subject of grading. Butif it should be for 
the general good, I - er be willing to yield, 
especially as there is nothing to prevent my go- 
ing on just as I have done in the past with any 
established set of customers. 

But a more conclusive answer to any who 
may not think it best to have any system of 

rading is the fact that we have it already. 

Overy time you look at the market reports in 
the bee-journals, you are making use of a sys- 
tem of grading. “Fancy,” “ fair.” ** dark,” 
* No. 1,° " No. 2,” ete., are simply terms indi- 
eating grades, and they will continue to be used 
in an arbitrary way, not satisfactory to any one, 
until something better can be agreed upon. So 
it is not a question as to whether we shal! have 
any system of grading. but whether we shall 
have a better one. Ido not see the necessity 
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for an inspector after we agree upon a better 
classification, any more than there is a necessity 
for one now. If I sell Smith, at Jenkins’ Cor- 
ners, two cases of honey, it will hardly be neces- 
sary to have an inspector appointed at Jenkins’ 
Corners, but it may be very convenient for Mr. 
Smith and me if we have something definite to 
go by in our dealings with one another. 

But when we get down to the business of de- 
ciding what the best system of grading is, then 
the trouble begins. Whatsuits one doesn’t suit 
another. B wants nothing but white veer J in 
the first grade, and C says his Spanish needle is 
better than white clover. The suggestion has 
been offered, that a different system of grading 
must be adopted for differentregions. Will not 
confusion arise from that? Is it necessary ? 

Not having settled upon any system of my 
own, I have been anxiously watching to see 
what might come up to help us out of the diffi- 
culty. The plan of J. A. Green would suit me— 
suit me well. But it will not suit all. Either 
that or the Alb:iny or Chicago might be an im- 
provement on the plan now in use, perhaps with 
an appendix to suit some particular cases. But 
on the whole I am inclined to think that some- 
thing based in some degree on the plan present- 
ed by W. C. Frazier may be most feasible. 

The objection is urged, that it is too compli- 
cated— makes too many grades. Ten grades 
may be easier to manage than five, if there is a 
simple system about the ten that does not pre- 
vail with the five. If I am to select a coat, it 
may confuse me somewhat when you describe 
nine different kinds without letting me know 
that — one of them bears a relation to any 
other. But if you tell me that there are three 
kinds of cloth used in making the nine coats, 
and that I can have either kind of cloth in a 
Prince Albert, a sack, or a cutaway, the thing 
looks simple enough. Isn’t it somewhat the 
same way in grading honey? Let there be first 
a grading according to the appearance of sec- 
tions and combs, independent of the honey con- 
tained, and, having this done, it will be easy to 
say what material the coat shall be made of. 

Certainly there would be one great advantage 
in some system of this kind; and that is, that all 
would be more likely to agree upon it than upon 
any system which should pretend to make gra- 
dations by having honey om one source stand 
above that from some other source; for a per- 
fect section of white clover would be exactly 
the same as a perfectsection of buckwheat, bar- 
ring the difference in the contents of the cells. 

Can’t we then agree first upon something for 
fancy, first class, second class, and possibly 
third class of, say, clover honey? Perhaps 
there’s no need of any third class. Now, if we 
have agreed upon what is first and second class 
of clover, will not that be exactly right for 
Spanish needle or buckwheat or what not ? 

Then it remains to classify. if possible, the 
material in the cells. J] doubt whether there 
will be much trouble in bunching white clover, 
linden, alfalfa, and other feb honeys in one 
lot under the name of white honey. Possibly 
amber and dark will include the rest, but I be- 
lieve it was decided at Albany that buckwheat 
must stand by itself. Why should it stand by 
itself? Perhaps because it is better known than 
some other varieties, and because tastes differ 
widely concerning it, some considering it the 
best kind of honey, while others think it is the 
poorest. Well. even at the risk of weakening 
some other things I have been saying, let me 
tell you that. as the public becomes better edu- 
cated as to different kinds of honey, it is quite 
possible that buckwheat is not the enty kind 
that will stand by itself. Just now the dear 
= doesn’t know a section of white clover 

rom one of linden, white sage, alfalfa, fireweed, 
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or any other that looks white. But a bee-keep- 
er has his preferences for these different kinds, 
and the public will too, just as soon as it is bet- 
ter posted. So, if we settle on three or four 
grades based on the make-up of the section, in- 
dependent of the source of the contents, we can 
then start in with white, amber, dark, and 
buckwheat, if you choose, and then there will 
be no difficulty afterward in adding particular 
kinds along with buckwheat, just as rapidly as 
there is any need for it. 

If you say, “ But we don’t want more than 
four or five grades al] told, taking into account 
the kind of honey and every thing,” I reply 
that, if there are more kinds, then you may as 
well recognize them. There’s buckwheat, that 
stands out byitself; it isn’t amber, it isn’t dark; 
it’s buckwheat, and you can’t lumpitin with 
any thing else. Isn’t it possible that Spanish 
needle ought i as much to stand by itself? 
Of course, as long as the public make no dis- 
crimination among the different light honeys it 
is well enough to put them all into one class 
and call them white; but our system should be 
such as to allow a change any time, if for any 
reason the —r want any one of the whites 
singled out from the others. 

Let me repeat what I have been trying to get 
at: That the three or four grades depending up- 
on make-up, independent of the flowers from 
which the honey was gathered, is something 
that ought not to be so very hard to agree upon, 
no matter how much we may differ as to the 
relative merits of the different honeys them- 
selves; that part—that is. the appearance—can 
be graded. I doubt whether you can grade 
with any general satisfaction the different kinds 
of honey. Plenty of people consider buckwheat 
a higher grade of honey than white clover. If 
you attempt to call one or the other first grade, 
you make an invidious comparison. But you 
may classify the kinds of honey without strok- 
ing any one’s fur the wrong way. If you class- 
ify very simply as light and dark, that’s not 
saying which is best. So it seems to me we 
might agree on a few grades based on appear- 
ance, and then more or less classes based on 
contents. 

I know that most of us are pretty busy now, 
but I do hope that we may have a fuller ex- 
change of views on this subject before we meet 
at Washington. C. C. MILLER. 0 

Marengo, III. 


{We are heartily in sympathy with you in 
your efforts, doctor, to get a uniform system of 
grading, but our faith is weak. As bee-keepers 
will not all use the same kind of hive,so we 
doubt whether they would agree upon one sys- 
tem of grading. howevel, we do not wish to 
throw cold water upon the attempt to secure 
this object, worthy as it is; and we therefore 
submit again, for easy reference, the system of 
W.C. Frazier, which Dr. Miller seems to favor 
more than a’! the rest. 

COLOR. 
Grade “*A,”’ 

White honey, clover, basswood, and kindred hon- 

eys, Which are white or light colored. 
Grade * B.” 

Honeys which are yellow or amber, such as alfalfa, 
Spanish needle, etc. 

Grade ** C.”’ 

All dark honeys, buckwheat, etc. 

CONDITION. 
* Fancy.” 

Combs which are well sealed, straight, and even; 
sufficiently attached to ship without breaking; 
combs and sections unsoiled. 

** Choice.” 
Combs well filled, firmly attached; not more than 
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one-fourth of the surface can be travel-stained or 
unsealed, but may be bulged. 
* Family.” 
All honeys whose condition does not warrant 
placing them in either of the above grades. 


Now, in support of the above I have not much 
argument to offer, as I think it is simple, not nearly 
as complex as any that have heretofore been offer- 
ed; also, by it all honey raised in this country 
could be graded, and its exact quality known. For 
instance, the best honey from California would be 
marked * Fancy B.” he regions that produce 
buckwheat honey would mark their best comb hon- 
ey ‘“‘Fancy C,’’ while those who are fortunate 
enough to secure white honey in first-class style 
could mark their product *‘Fancy A.” The grade 
marked ‘“* Family "’ will find a much more ready sale, 
at a better price, than the same honey would bring 
if marked 3d or 4th grade. It would not take the 
honey-producers long to learn that “A’’ means 
white, **B”’ yellow or amber, and “C” dark, and 
then to grade according to condition; and there is 
no use in having four or five different grades so 
that it would take an expert to pack honey. The 
three grades of condition are enough—" Fancy’ for 
the best; ‘*Choice” for good honey, slightly bulged 
or travel-stained; *‘Family’’ for what's left after 
the two above grades are taken out. Then the let- 
ters can be used for grading extracted honey; as it 
is graded mostly according to color, they would be 
as applicable to extracted as to comb. 


Now, is it not possible that we can adopt this 
in the manner proposed by Dr. Miller, with 
some very slight changes, or, at least, agree 
enough upon it so as to be able to submit it to 
the North American when we assemble at 
Washington?] 








IMBEDDING WIRES IN FOUNDATION BY THE 
USE OF ELECTRICITY. 


A CHEAP BATTERY FOR EVERY ONE. 





We had intended, as announced, to write up 
more fully, and illustrate, the method of im- 
bedding wires by electricity; but the following, 
from the Bee-keepers’ Review, covers the sub- 
ject so well that we thought we could do no 
better than to copy it entire: 


To make a battery, take three one-quart fruit-jars 
(glass), and cut off the tops just below the taper. 
The best way to do this is to cut with a glass- 
cutter’s diamond, then tap lightly with a small 
hammer or the head of an iron bolt, all around in- 
side the jar, just Opposite the cut made by the dia- 
mond, when the top will come off just where the 
diamond made the cut. Another way is, to file a 
groove around the jar, or grind one with an emery 
wheel, then tap with a hammer. This is the way I 
do it; and although it is not so perfect as the above 
methods, yet it answers the purpose. Take a red- 
hot poker and move it slowly around the place to be 
cut. When I have been around ed about twice 
I drop about a tablespoonful of cold water on the 

lace whence I remove the poker, when the top will 
yreak off, but not always so very straight. 

Out of % hard wood make a round cover, % inch 
larger all around than a jar, for each jar. Scribe a 
circle on each cover, one inch less in diameter than 
the inside diameter of a jar. Make five or six holes 
through this circle, having them equally distant 
from one another, and of such a size that a carbon 
will fit tightly in each hole. (See Fig. 8, C, C, C.) 
The center hole is for zinc. The more carbons used, 
the higher the tension of the battery. Get carbons 
long enough toreach within ¥ inch of the bottom of 
the jar when complete. = this place, waste pieces 
of carbon long enough for this purpose can be ob- 
tained of the electric-light trimmers, simply for the 
asking.—Ep.] File a notch around one aaa of each 
carbon, % of an inch from the end. (See Fig. 1.) 
Put the carbons half way through the cover, and 
fasten one end of a No. 20 copper wire around the 
notched place in one carbon; then wind it around 
the next carbon, and so on, until the last one (in 
that cover) is reached; leaving one foot of surplus 
wire for making connection. Shove the carbons 
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through the cover until the shoulders formed by 
the wires rest on top of the cover. A little melted 
resin and beeswax poured around the wire and car- 
bons on top of the cover will make permanent con- 
nections. 

A piece of zinc (cast from any old scraps) % to 
inch in diameter, with a shoulder and a wire cast in 
it (see Fig. 2), the zinc to fit loosely in the cover, is 
next needed. Amalgamate the zinc, and its. con- 
sumption will be less rapid. Todo this, take one 
part sulphuric acid and two of water and putina 
saucer with some quicksilver. Rub the zinc with 
this mixture, using a woolen cloth, until the zinc is 
bright. Amalgamate only below the shoulder. 

With both zinc and carbons in place, put the 
cover on the jar and fill the latter with water to 
within % inch of the cover. Take off the cover and 
mark the water-line by pasting a strip of paper on 
the outside of the jar, just at the point reached by 
the water when the cover is off. Treat all three 
jars and covers the same. 

To make the solution, take one part commercial 
sulphuric acid and seven parts water. Pour the 
acid slowly and gradually into the water, stirring it 
with a glass rod or hard-wood stick. To each quart 
of this mixture add four ounces bichromate of 
potash, or about three ounces to each jar, stirring it 
until itis almost dissolved. Pour the water from 
the jars and pour in the solution until it comes up 
to the aforesaid water-line; put on the covers; 
place the zines in their places and **connect up.” 
(See Fig. 3.) 


Zine 
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To connect the battery, take the surplus wire 
from the carbon of one jar and connect it to the 
zine of the next jar. Take the carbon wire from 
this jar and connect to the zine of the third jar. 
Now you have two surplus wires left—one from the 
zine in jar No. 1, and the other from the carbon in 
No. 3; i. e., positive and negative terminals. Take 
in your right hand the surpius wire from No. 3 and 
touch it to the surplus wire of No. 1, and you will 
see quite a flash of lightning You will then know 
that the battery is in good working order. Don’t be 
afraid of a shock, for there is none where there is 
no magnetism, and there is no magnetism abouta 
naked battery. You might burn your fingers, 
though, by catching hold of the small wire in the 
brood-frame when the current is on. 

A word of caution just here. Remove the zines 


from the solution as soon as you are through using 
the 


battery, otherwise the solution will become 
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overcharged with sulphate of zinc, which renders it 
worthless. Make all connections as short as possible, 
as this style of battery is of low tension, and would 
not heat 50 feet of wire 2°. 

Oh, yes ! it will burn a four or five volt lamp, as 
bright as day, for a few minutes; but fifteen min- 
utes with a closed circuit at any one time would 
ruin the carbon element for ever; but if the battery 
is used simply for imbedding wires, the carbons will 
last for years. Before connecting, scrape or emery- 

yaper all parts to be connected. Soldering them is 
tter. For all connections, use copper wire, about 
No. 20. 

{If a battery of three jars proves too weak, more 
jars can be added until the desired result is obtain- 
ed. If any one should prefer to buy batteries 
instead of making them, they can be bought (those 
called the Diamond Carbon) at $1.25 each, of the 
— Supply Co., 102 Mich. Ave., Chicago, Il. 
—Ep. 

To wire a frame, attach one end of the wire (use 
No. 30) to a tack in the end-bar (see Fig. 4): and 
after the frame is wired, attach the other end toa 
tack in the opposite end-bar; the tacks to corres- 
spond with metal springs, 8 8, on cleats, in Fig. 5. 
No one part of the wire must touch another part 
throughout its length, nor any part be connected to 
the same piece of metal that another part is fasten- 
ed to, as, if your wires cross each other, there will 
be what is called a *“ short circuit,” and the current 
will take the shortest route back to the battery, 
leaving part of the wire “dead.” If you undertook 
to imbed crossed wires, only that part would be 
imbedded that the current heated, and you would 
count the whole thing a grand failure; yet if, in 
your style of wiring, the wires do cross, put a small 
piece of paper between them, just enough to keep 
— separate, and you will meet with no trouble 
at all. 

To rig upatable, make a drop board, just thick 
enough so that, when nailed to the table, and a 
wired frame laid over it, the frame will rest on the 
table, and the wires will be the proper distance 
above board: i. e., half the thickness of the founda- 
tion. Next make two square cleats, as thick as the 
end-bars of a brood-frame are wig. Make two metal 
springs (thin brass) as wide as the cleats are thick, 
and fasten to the cleats with screws (see Fig. 5). 
Nail the cleats, one on either side of drop board 
see Fig. 5), so that, when the end-bars of the frame 
rest between the cleats and drop-board. the tack- 
heads (to which the wire is fastened) will press 
tightly against the springs. Have the springs two 
or three inches long, soif you don’t get the tacks 
always in the same place on every frame the tack- 
heads will press against the spring anyhow. 

To make the contact-button, take some of the 
same metal (brass) as mentioned above, ¥ inch wide 
and 3 inches long, and bend it in the shape shown in 
Fig. 6, and screw it to the table, six inches or there- 
abouts, to the right of the right-hand cleat. Just 
under thespring, or raised end, drivea brass-headed 
tack, of the kind used in perforated chair-bottoms. 
(See Fig. 6.) 

To connect the battery with the table (make all 
connections under the table for convenience as well 
as looks), take the surplus carbon wire in cell No. 3; 
run it through a small hole made with an awl close 
to the tack in contact-button; wind the wire around 
the tack between the table and the head of the tack; 
drive the tack home, and that connection is com- 
plete. (See Fig. 7.) Make an awl-hole through the 
table, alongside of one of the screws that hold the 
contact-button to the table, another awl-hole close 
beside the spring, in the right-hand cleat; put one 
end of a short piece of wire around one screw in 
the contact-botton; drive the screw home. Run 
the other end of the wire down through the hole 
made in the table, and up through the hole 
alongside of the spring in the right-hand cleat, and 
fasten the end of the wire around the screw and 
drive the screw home. (See Fig. 7.) Now take the 
surplus zinc wire in cell No. 1 and connect it to the 
spring in the left hand cleat, and your table is com- 
plete. (See Fig. 7 

To operate the ** machine,” place your’ wired 
brood-frame over the drop-board with the top-bar 
from you. See that the’tack-heads press against 
the spring in the cleats; place vour foufdation on 
the wires: “press the (contact) button, and the 
electricity does the rest.” A man with nimble fin- 
gers could do ten a minute. Don’t you think T have 
made it all plain ? W. FE. DAGEs. 

Morris, Tll., March 26, 1592. 
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LENGTH OF THE HONEY-FLOW; 





RATTLESNAKES. 


The first thing when I take up GLEANINGs is 
to look up in the table of contents the word 
Florida; but my eye is very seldom gratified. 
How often I wish that the talented ones of 
Florida bee-keepers would give us some items 
oftener than they do! 

Well. friend Brown has taken great pains in 
giving us his annual Florida report. I see by it 
that some people lead us to think that they get 
honey the *‘ year round.” Do they mean to get 
a crop every day? Here in Orange County I 
ean get honey only in March, April, May, or 
July and October. Between the three distinet 
crops of ors ange- blossom, palmetto, and golden- 
rod, there is quite a cut-off. 

Northern bee-keepers are sending their bees 
here to gather in fine orange-blossom honey, 
and. I suppose, get back north in time for the 
clover crop. A Mr. Lane, from Michigan, has 
visited my apiary, and consulted me with a 
view of moving some bees here. 

Dr. Harry Stites, of Harrisburg, Pa., has first 
sent a carload of hives to Jupiter,on the Indian 
River, and, a week after, he sent a carload of 
bees. They must have hummed in that car. 
This was in March, our swarming time. My 
first Swarm came out the 15th of March. 

I never thought that first swarms would de- 
spise nice orange-trees as an alighting-spot, 
and would take themselves away to the top of 
a pine-tree a hundred feet or so from the apia- 
ry. Well, I had such a case. Two sturdy ne- 
groes blazed away with their axes on that giant, 
which finally came down with a terrific crash, 
bees and all. half of them mashed to jelly; but 
the other, which I suppose was the better half, 
went back to the hive sadder, but much wiser, 
to all appearances. 

Friend Olsen, from New Smyrna, writes me 
that he lost 22 colonies out of 50. through some 
greedy bears. Bruin evidently thought him- 
self sadly in need of a laxative. Olson gave 
him some strvehnine to put him inorder. I do 
not object to bears, especially in the oven; but, 
as the croaker says, I have no use for the rat- 
tler. In finishing up my twenty-acre vineyard. 
one of the boys very nearly stepped on one of 
those “ varmints.” It was dispatched before 
doing any damage. The rattlesnake measured 
51, ft., and was the happy possessor of four rat- 
tles and a button. Mr. Root, if you come down 
here next winter, as I know you must do, I will 
show you that skin. B. LAMONTAGNE. 

Winter Park, Fla.. Apr. 25. 
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CRANKS. 


THERE ANY AMONG 
GREAT INVENTORS 








BEE-KEEPERS ? 
IN BEEDOM. 


ARE THE 


Some time ago I was talking with a man 
about bees, and he made the remark that all 
bee- keepers were cranks. I am a bee-keeper on 
asmall scale. This man knew it, and it did not 
take me long to recall my rhetoric to this ex- 
tent: Major premise, all bee-keepers are cranks; 
minor premise, you are a bee-keeper. Conclu- 
sion (!). 

I had never before been called a crank in such 
an indirect way, and it rather surprised me. He 
went on as though he were saying an undisput- 
ed thing; that he did not know whether they 
were cranks before they commenced, or wheth- 
er the pursuit Inade them cranks after they 
took it up; but cranks they were. all of them. 

Since then I have often thought of this con- 
versation, and wondered if there might not be a 
grain of truth init. There is one point of re- 
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semblance to cranks which we must acknowl- 
edge. I never knew a bee-keeper of two years’ 
experience but had a hobby. This hobby, how- 
ever, changed as he gained experience. He 
rode them to death in short order, but still he 
had to ride, and he took a good many trials be- 
fore he felt properly mounted. A _ peculiarity 
about this is, that every one thinks his hobby is 
different from and a little better than that of 
any one else. 

Don’t you remember driving along the road 
and coming to a farmhouse with an orchard and 
lots of bee-hives scattered among the trees? 
The sight of the hives gave you a sort of fellow- 
feeling, and, notwithstanding you were a per- 
fect stranger, you made up your mind to go in 
and have a little chat. So you tied your horse 
at the gate, and followed the family path round 
the house. There stood the bee-keeper by the 
well, with some of his neighbors who had come 
over to make himacall. How did you know 
him? Oh! I can’t begin to tell all the little de- 
tails of appearance by which you recognized 
him; it was all these put euecier- his tout 
ensemble. 

After introducing yourself you went out to 
see the bees, and in five minutes you learned 
from your host that he ‘‘s’posed” there wasn’t 
another man in the world that kept bees just as 
he did. You were instantly on the qui vive to 
learn something new; but five minutes more 
disclosed the fact that his peculiarity consisted 
in being just seventeen years behind the times. 

have heard that cranks are great patrons of 
the patent office. This may be an additional 
yoint of resemblance, for I believe bee-keepers 
1aye a penchant in that direction. They are 
great inventors, anyhow, though some of them 
claim that the monopoly of a patent is wrong, 
and contrary to the spirit of the profession. 
This smacks of sour grapes, however. If one 
tinds hidden treasure, ought he not to be entitl- 
ed to it, even if some one else has pointed him 
on the road? Still, there are many who have 
lived up to this doctrine, foolish as it may seem, 
for I have met the inventors of all the most im- 
portant features of modern bee-keeping, and 
they had not taken out patents, nor derived one 
cent of benefit from their ingenuity. For in- 
stance, within the last year I met two men who 
were each the first to make and use comb foun- 
dation. They told me so themselves. Dadant 
must certainly be mistaken when he ascribes 
this invention to Johannes Mehring. I have 
also recently had the pleasure of meeting face 
to face the inventor of the honey-extractor, and 
it was not Major Di Hruschka either. He of- 
fered to take me out to his shop and show me 
the crank to his old original extractor; but I 
did not have time. I was satisfied to see him. 
I regret to say that I am not acquainted with 
father Langstroth, but I have seen the man 
who invented the hanging movable frame: also 
the man who first imported Italian bees—every 
one of him. 

It has been a source of surprise to me that the 
leading bee-papers do not use more wisdom in 
selecting the contributors to their pages. Why 
listen tosuch green hands as Doolittle, Miller, 
Cook, and Root? They are still fussing about 
hiving swarms, prevention of increase, winter- 
ing, springing, maximum product to minimum 
expense, etc., while the woods are full of men 
who solved these problems years ago, and who 
would be glad to tell about it. They are not all 
like the party I met a few days since. He was 
never bothered with increase — oh, no! easiest 
thing in the world to prevent; but he kept the 
method to himself. All the best bee-keepers of 
his vicinity had watched him time and again 
without learning the secret of his manipulation. 

These things, I say, sometimes make me think 
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that perhaps bee-keepers are cranks; but at 
other times I reach a simpler conclusion; name- 
ly, that,in their business, bee-keepers are the 
greatest liars on the face of the earth. 

ONE OF THEM. 


a ee 


THE DUDE BEE. 


A BURLESQUE ON ALL DUDES. 





This is not a new race of bees, but only a 
new name for an old-fashioned bee that may be 
found in almost any hive at certain times, and 
in many hives is often found in too great num- 
bers. The reason I propose to give him this 
name is because the old name has become such 
a chestnut, and has been abused, not only by 
the poet but by the prosaic writers, when the 
writer or poet wishes to compare some one or 
some thing to another thing that is extremely 
indolent and useless, just as the writer who is 
at a loss for a subject writes about all that he 
does not know about the busy bee. 

The dude bee, like the dude of the genus 
homo, seems to be a sort of “necessary evil.” 
The two are in many respects considerably 
alike, while in other respects they differ. The 
one wears trousers in which the stripes go up 
and down; while on the other, if he wears 
stripes, they go around or across. The dude 
bee, however, never wears a fancy vest and cut- 
away coat; but he makes a loud noise. and 
seems to wish to be noticed by every one when 
out parading, or courting a damsel bee. 

Many of the text-books teach us that the dude 
bee is a son of his mother, and is not contami- 
nated with the blood of his mother’s husband: 
but for my part I am like G. M. Doolittle in my 
opinion on this matter. We know that a virgin 
queen may become the mother of dude bees, 
and in this case they would surely be of the 
same blood as their mother; but with all this I 
am inclined to believe (from observation) that 
an Italian queen mated with a black dude will 
yroduce dudes of the same or similar blood as 

er worker progeny. 

Some dude bees are black, some have a few 
yellow stripes, and others have nearly the whole 
waist yellow, or of a reddish hue. The latter 
are the kind of dude bees to keep if you wish to 
breed five-banded, red-clover, golden, platinum- 
point, ne plus ultra queens. I don’t know how 
the Punic dude bees look; but I suppose they 
are just about as black as the ink with which 
this is written. But I don’t suppose they fly 
when the entrance is plugged a with snow 
and ice. As a rule, though, the Italian dude 
bee does not like to venture out except on pleas- 
ant days. 

A few days ago I noticed the bees running 
about on the alighting-board of a nucleus, as if 
they had lost something which they were try- 
ing to find. As they had a queen about five 
days old I concluded that she hed gone to take 
a ramble (flight) in search of a dude; sol sat 
down to watch the proceedings. The day was 
rather cool and cloudy: and as dude bees are 
like the dude of the other genus in this respect. 
not many had ventured out. Ina short time | 
saw the queen near the entrance, and supposed 
she had returned from a flight. The worker 
bees would chase after her and pull at her 
while there: but soon she flew away, and was 
gone four minutes by my watch and chain, 
when she returned and remained on top of the 
hive about half a minute by the same watch 
and chain. Then she flew away, and was gone 
about one minute. This she repeated two or 
three times. and finally went into the hive 
without having met a dude bee. Soon the 
worker bees all went into the hive, and were as 
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quiet as usual. Since then the weather has 
been cool, cloudy, and rainy, and I fear she has 
not met her prince dude bee yet, as the dude 
bees have flown scarcely any; and I fear that, 
if the weather continues this way many days, 
there will be a chance of her becoming an oa: 
maid bee. Here we usually have plenty of dude 
bees during apere bloom: but most of them are 
generally killed off during a cool spell that 
comes between that and white-clover bloom. 
Such has been the case here this year. 

Many years ago some of the bee-keepers of 
the old brimstone school thought that the dude 
bees sat on the eggs that the king laid, and 
hatched them out: but I can not believe this, 
as the workers sit down on the dude bees as 
soon as they have given up the notion of 
swarming, and yet the eggs in the combs hatch 
just the same without the dude bees to sit on 
them. 

To the queens’that produce good workers and 
dude bees with yellow pantaloons, we give 
plenty of dude comb: but those that produce 
poor workers and black dudes are deprived of 
all or nearly all dude comb. In this way we 
are likely to have real nice dudes. Dude bees 
sometimes poke their heads through the per- 
forations in zinc honey-boards. and then turn 
one-fourth round. and hang themselves; then 
the workers pull them to pieces and try to get 
them out of the hive. 

The dude bee is not to be blamed for not 
working. as he is not able to, even if he were 
willing: and. altogether. he is a very useful an- 
imal at times, even if he does not sit on the eggs 
and hatch them out. 

This name is not patented: and any one can 
call his bees with a broad back and a loud hum, 
**dudes’”’ if he wants to. S. E. MILLER. 

Bluffton, Mo., May 12. 

















THE BOYS, THE CHIPMUNK, AND THE 
HORNETS. 


Two boys, young and gay, left school one bright day 
To rove in the woods for a while; 
And they jumped with delight, for the very first 
sight 
Was a munk on the old woodpile. 


They thought not of books, nor of. still-running 
brooks, 
As the sport of the day had begun; 
For all of you know, who were boys long ago, 
That, in puggling munks, there is fun. 


But the chipmunk so bright soon skipped out of 
sight, 
In the end of an old hollow rail; 
And the boys, full of tricks, tried with split-ended 
sticks 
To pull the munk out y the tail. 


So they puggled and twisted, and long they per- 
sisted, 
And rubbed up the ears of their dog; 
But the chipmunk so red had a scheme in his head, 
So he out, and ran under a log. 


Now, an old hornet she, of her young in this tree 
Had sought to raise up a good batch; 

And all of you know, that four years ago 
Was a good one for hornets to hatch. 


But the boys’ eyes were full (of Australian wool), 
And they looked out for nothing but game; 

So they puggled the log, and sicked on their dog, 
And this is just where they were lame; 


For each hornet within, rushed out with a pin 
To tickle the boys, young and bold; 
While they jumped over hummocks, rolled heels 
over stomachs, 
And the rest of my story is told. 
CHESTER OLMSTEAD. 
East Bloomfield, N. Y., May 10. 
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CHAFF BOXES AND WINTER LOSSES. 


IN FAVOR OF ABSORBENTS. 








I have been much interested in the articles 
on wintering with sealed covers, and was very 
nearly of the opinion that the only way to win- 
ter bees was to seal hermeticaily the cover to 
the hive when I read C. P. Dadant’s article on 
page 198, and it carried me back (mentally) to 
the winters of 1871 and 1873. Atthat time, not 
having cellar room for our bees, we were oblig- 
ed to winter a part of them on their summer 
stands. The most of these outsiders were in 
chaff double-walled hives, covered with a box 
of thin lumber six inches deep, with a bottom 
of burlap or similar coarse cloth, and no top. 
This cloth bottom was tacked securely to the 
box, and filled with dry oat chaff. The honey- 
board was removed; two sticks, half an inch 
square and 12 inches long, were placed across 
the tops of the frames near the center of the 
hive, to form a bee-passage over the combs. 
The box was placed over the bees; and a cap 
with gable roof, with a 1!¢-ineh hole in pros 
end, covered with wire cloth, to admit air, was 
placed on the hive. Results were as follows: 

On removing the caps on any usually cold 
winter day, a hoar frost could be found cover- 
ing the inside of the roof-boards. By passing 
the hand down carefully through the chaff, a 
very comfortable warmth could be found next 
the bees; and if the box was lifted from the 
hive, the bees would boil up over the top-bars, 
ready to fly out and die in the snow if the chaff 
box was not at once replaced. Water in saucers 
froze hard when put on top of the chaff only 
five or six inches above the cluster of bees. In 
very cold weather, 10 to 25° below zero, the frost 
on the inside of roof-boards was very thick. 
At times a very little frost would gather on the 
top of the chaff, only to disappear when the 
weather became milder, and combs and bees 
‘ame out dry and clean in the spring, witha 
loss of less than half of one per cent. The 
chaff was lefton these hives until the beginning 
of May, when, noticing the ground in front of 
one or two hives covered with chaff, we began 
moving the boxes, as the bees were eating the 
cloth and working chaff down among the 
combs. Night overtook us before the job was 
finished; and next morning we discovered the 
bees busy at the task of removing chilled brood 
from nearly all the hives that were minus chaff 
boxes, and none of the others. We took the 
hint, replaced the chaff, and left it until cool 
nights were the exception and not the rule. 

n the winter of which we more particularly 
speak, 1871, the loss was very heavy in our sec- 
tion. Colonies perished by the hundred, leaving 
hives heavy with stores, and reeking with 
dampness and filth, not only on the summer 
stand, but in the cellar. Our own loss was fully 
80 per cent in a special winter repository, from 
diarrhea. Had our apiaries been chaff-packed 
throughout, our loss would have been merely 
nominal. 

Now, this may sound like extravagant praise 
for chaff hives and absorbents. JI use neither 
the one nor the other, and have none to sell. I 
abandoned the chaff hive with genuine regret, 
as one takes leave of an old and tried friend. 
But I will say, that, were I to return to outdoor 
wintering, my own experience of nearly a 
quarter of a century in the apiary, to say noth- 
ing of that of men like the Dadants and others 
who have grown gray in the business, teaches 
me that I could winter safely by using properly 
constructed hives and an absorbent over each 
hive, that, while retaining the warmth of the 
colony, would allow the dampness to escape 
from the interior of the brood-chamber; and 
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while, as friend Dadant says on page 198, you 

can bring your bees through a mild winter with 

a sealed cover, just try the experiment in a 

hard winter on a large scale, with sealed covers 

and chaff boxes side and side. J. A. NASH. 
Monroe, Iowa, March 21. 


rr 
SHOULD BEES BE ALLOWED TO MAKE WAX? 





EXPERIMENTS IN FRANCE. 





De Layens, a prominent French bee-keeper, 
gives in L’Apiculteur a detailed account, oc- 
cupying ten pages, of experiments with 18 colo- 
nies, allowing half of them to build combs, and 
supplying the other half with combs ready 
built. Each half of the 18 colonies were, as 
nearly as possible, of the same strength, with 
the same amount of brood and honey. M. 
de Layens says the object was not to find how 
many pounds of honey were consumed to make 
one pound of wax. Previous experiments had 
satisfied him that 6.3 pounds of honey were 
necessar y. 

Right here he gives a blow to the long-estab- 
lished method of reasoning on this matter. 
The orthodox thing has been to say, “If 6 
pounds of honey make one of wax, and that 
6 pounds of honey will bring 40 cents at whole- 
sale, while the pound of wax will bring only 30 
cents, then itis a clear case that it is better to 
sell the honey and not allow the bees to build 
wax.” But M. de Layens says the question of 
how many pounds of honey make one of wax is 
not a question of importance at all. But he 
says. and says truly, the practical question is, 
whether the harvest of wax and honey produced 
by a colony is of more value than the harvest of 
honey from the same colony furnished with 
ready-built combs, and thus prevented from 
secreting wax. 

The 9 colonies, furnished only with starters, 
 ebeceogpn almost exactly the same amount of 
10ney as the other lot, and built 31 combs, thus 
making a clear gain of 31 combs over the colo- 
nies which had no combs to build. 

One might readily conclude, that, if it is 
economy to allow the bees to secrete wax, it is 
useless, or worse than useless, to give them 
foundation. Not so,says M.de Layens. The 
gain in preventing drone comb is so much, in 
addition to having combs promptly ready for 
the grand harvest, that it is true economy to 
have all the frames which the bees are to fill 
with wax, rn filled with foundation. I 
suppose his plan would be, to melt up con- 
stantly the poorest combs, to be replaced by 
those newly built. 

Looking just alone at his experiments, it 
seems a pretty clear case that we are astray in 
not giving our bees a chance to build plenty of 
comb: but there remains something to be satis- 
factorily explained away. How does it come, 
if building comb has some effect upon the bees 
to make them harvest more (for it must be 
remembered that they harvest the honey that 
is used in building the combs), how does it come 
that a greater yield of extracted than comb can 
be obtained ? 

On the whole, Ishould not feel sorry if obliged 
to believe that M.de Layens is right in his 
views, for it would bea very nice thing to be- 
lieve that we could readily change from one 
style of frame to another without any pecuniary 
loss, and that when, for any reason, a brood- 
comb did not exactly suit us, we could make 
money by melting it up. 

But I can not say that lam willing to swal- 
low his conclusions without making a wry face 
over them. His conclusions are, that, to obtain 
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at the same time few swarms with a maximum 
of honey and new wax, a large horizontal hive 
is necessary, ye sop | at the same time enough 
combs for the laying of the queen that she may 
not be hindered, enough combs to store all the 
honey harvested and enough empty frames to 
permit the young bees to construct new combs 
atthe time of their own preference for such 
work. Of course, these conclusions may be all 
right for extracted honey, but how about comb 
honey ? 

iis plan of having the new combs built is in 
his large hive of twenty frames, the brood-nest 
being at one end, then empty combs, then 
combs of honey alternating with the empty 
frames or frames of foundation. 


TWO QUEENS TO ONE COLONY. 


An esteemed correspondent across the water 
asks my opinion as to the new method of man- 
agement inaugurated by Mr. West in England. 
It certainly looks as though it might be success- 
ful. Yet so many times I have settled upon 
some new plan, feeling sure that it must work, 
and have been sadly disappointed to find that, 
when turned over to the tender mercies of the 
bees, the plan worked just the wrong way. I 
am getting to be a good deal of a skeptic. The 
fact that it has worked well in the hands of one 
man, or for one year,or in one pe is not 
conclusive proof that it will always work 
everywhere. It is, however, well worth a trial, 
and I have no doubt it will be thoroughly 
tried this season, at least in Great Britain. 

The plan, in brief, is, to have a perforated 
division-board in the center of a hive, the per- 
forations being queen-excluding, a queen in each 
half of the hive, and a queen-excluder placed 
over the brood-chamber and under the supers. 
Thus the workers are allowed to commingle 
freely, while each queen is kept on her own 
side of the house. It is a generally accepted 
theory, and I believe it is a fact, that strong 
colonies are the ones that yield the most profit. 
Indeed, the great effort of every bee-keeper is to 
get his colonies strong by the time the princi- 
pal harvest begins. With two queens ina hive 
it is possible to have a larger force than with 
one. I have little fear that either queen will 
be killed. And yet my attempts to throw a 
double force of workers into one set of supers 
has not been crowned with the success that I 
felt sure it deserved. One year I had a number of 
colonies placed in pairs, practically two hives 
on one stand. When the harvest began, I shook 
nearly all the bees of one hive into the other, 
leaving the latter alone on the stand. I could 
not make out that I got any thing more from 
this united colony than I got from other single 
colonies of the same strength as each of this 
pair was. I don’t know why. It certainly 
seems they ought to have done better. Possi- 
bly another trial would result differently. So I 
don’t feel very sanguine as to Mr. West’s plan. 
One objection to it is, that the chances for 
swarming are increased. Trial alone will de- 
cide as to the merits of the system. 

Marengo, Ill., May 5. C. C. MILLER. 


[We believe it is a fact, doctor, that can not 
be disputed, at least if we can rely upon the re- 
ports of large and extensive bee-keepers, that 
more extracted than comb honey can be pro- 
duced. C. A. Hatch brought this point out 
quite plainly on page 229, April 1, and the same, 
we notice, was copied recently in the British 
Bee Journal, with the indorsement of the ed- 
itorsin a footnote. Well, then, your question, 
“If building comb has some effect upon the 
bees to make them harvest more, how does it 
come that a greater yield of comb than ex- 
tracted can be obtained?” it seems to us would 
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be a poser for M. de Layens. Possibly he made 
some mistake. We should like to see Layens’ 
experiment tried by different bee-keepers in 
this country, particularly by John H. Larrabee, 
of the Michigan Apicultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Lansing. We hope he will undertake it 
this summer and give us the results of the same 
in due season. | 
or 


BEE-KEEPING AFTER THE OLD FASHION IN 
NORTH GERMANY. 


THE EDITOR OF THE “ILLUSTRIERTE BIENEN- 
ZEITUNG ” RELATES IN AN INTERESTING 
MANNER HOW BEE-KEEPING IS CARRIED 
ON WITHOUT MOVABLE FRAMES; HOW 
HIVES ARE QUEENED AND UN- 
QUEENED, ETC. 





It may interest many of the readers of GLEAN- 
INGS to know how the bee-keepers of North 
Germany, especially in the province of Hann- 
over and the dukedom of Brunswick, manage 
their bees in the dome-shaped hives I described 
in my last article. The readers will be aston- 
ished to know by what simple methods they 
— their bees in the most profitable way. 

Well, they do not know any thing about the 
natural history, anatomy, and physiology of 
bees, nor what is written about theory in bee- 
books. All they know of bees and their man- 
agement is the result of the experience of their 
forefathers, handed down from century to cen- 
tury. After they have selected their colonies 
in the fall, and placed them in their house- 
apiary, that has an open front side, they shelter 
the entrances with little boards so that the sun- 
beams and birds may not disturb the bees; but 
this is done in such a way that the bees may go 
outandin. During the winter the bee-keepers 
do absolutely nothing with their bees till the 
time of a cleansing flight at the end of February 
or in the month of March. Then they are 
anxious to know the exact condition of every 
colony. This is accomplished by turning over 
the hive and getting a glimpse between the 
combs, finding how strong the colony is, ete. 
After cleaning the bottom-board they prepare 
their colonies for the first moving to another 
Jlace, because their bees in their home have 
ittle or nothing to live upon till July. Herein 
their home it would take 219 barrels of honey— 
that is to say, 700 pounds—for 50 colonies, to get 
aS many swarms as they wish for. To save 
this honey they move their stocks. Covering 
the opening of each hive with a cloth that they 
tack to the hive, they load the hives on their 
wagons and move their bees 20 or more miles to 
a region where they find good bee-pasture in 
the spring. 

One who has 50 colonies will take with him 
300 lbs. of honey and 100 empty straw hives on 
a second wagon. In an orchard our bee-keeper 
has hired a place for such a bee-house as he has 
at home, and therein he places his colonies. 
After this he goes home. In April and May, on 
some fine days he visits his bees to look them 
over with the utmost care for three or four 
days. As he has mostly colonies with young 
queens of the previous year, he has seldom to 
unite queenless colonies with others. Weak 
colonies, if he has such, he provides with bees 
from his best colonies. This is accomplished in 
the following manner: When the bees are fly- 
ing best, he sets a weak colony in the place of 
a stronger one, but never a very weak one in 
place of a very strong one, because the queen of 
the weaker one would be killed. 

Another way to build up a very weak colony 
is this: Toward evening he puts a flat feeding- 
trough, with honey, under a strong colony. s 
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soon as the bees cover the food, upon which he 
has put some shavings or straw, “ takes the 
trough, with all the bees, and sets it under the 
weak —e, This he repeats for three or four 
evenings. In this manner he goes on in April 
and May till he has equalized his colonies. If 
the honey-flow in these two months is very 
ood, then he does not feed; butif not, he will 
eed very liberally for three or four days. By 
——- and feeding the colonies at the right 
time he shortens the swarming season. All his 
first swarms will issue, according to the weather, 
within eight, nine, or ten days, and those colo- 
nies that do not swarm at this time he will 
swarm artificially by driving. Most of the nat- 
ural swarms he takes in swarm-catchers to 
prevent missing the swarms and killing the 
queens. 

Every one of these swarms the bee-keeper 
puts into a thoroughly cleansed hive. He does 
not like very strong swarms, because they are 
inclined to build too much drone eomb. There- 
fore, if a prime or after swarm is not too weak 
he lets it build its combs as well as it may. But 
as soon as Such a swarm has made a good start, 
the bee-keeper will build up this colony with 
an after-swarm. This he accomplishes in this 
way: He selects an after-swarm, and takes 
from it every queen. After sunset he puts the 

ueenless bees into an earth-pit, and sprinkles 
them with salt water, and places over the pit 
the colony he wishes to build up. Early next 
morning the bees have united friendly, and the 
colony is placed on its old stand. Such a swarm 
with its young bees will work very satisfac- 
na The after-swarms are the pets of the 
bee-keeper. 

If a parent colony has cast several swarms, 
and has not as many bees as it should have, the 
bee-keeper will return a good swarm; then the 
stronger these stocks are, the better. 

To prevent queenlessness of the parent colony 
that has swarmed, the bee-keeper will give a 
young queen in a queen-cage like this. The 
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of it is closed with fresh wax. 
as a queen, then the bees will not gnaw 
open the cage, otherwise they will. 


openin 
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In order to provide himself with young 
queens, the bee-keeper will hunt out from the 
after-swarms aS many queens as he can get. 
He puts all into such a cage, closes the opening 
with a wooden plug, and then he puts from 
three to six queens in an after-swarm that has 
only these caged queens. Such a one will feed 
all the queens for some time, and the bee-keeper 
will use them as they are needed. Colonies 
with a laying worker he cures without fail with 
a little after-swarm. 

From 50 colonies, spring count, the bee-keeper 
will get 100 swarms, so that he has at least 150 


colonies. The most care he takes is to get such 
combs built as he needs; therefore he will, 


three days after hiving the swarm, and every 
third day after, turn over the hives in which 
the bees build combs. Every combruns straight 
to the entrance. All drone comb is cut out till 
three-fourths of the combs are finished, then 
the bees are allowed to build a little of it. Too 
much drone comb will induce untimely swarm- 
ing, and produce too many consumers of the 
honey. As soon as a swarm issues, all drone 
comb with brood in it is cut out. 

The bee-keeper has to take the utmost care 
to prevent the swarming of the first swarms. 
Cutting out drone comb will not save him that 
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trouble. But what shall be done now to pre- 
vent the loss of honey by swarming? As soon 
as the colony gives the signal that it will surely 
swarm, then the bee-keeper drives, by drum- 
ming, the bees from the combs, and also from a 
young after-swarm that has unfinished combs. 
Now he hives the first swarm on the combs of 
the after-swarm, and this on the combs of the 
first swarm. The young queen destroys all 
queen-cells, and the first swarm resumes comb- 
building, and so swarming is prevented. 

As, with the beginning of July, buckwheat 
comes in bloom at the home of our bee-keeper, 
he prepares at the end of June all colonies for 
moving home. Here he has a bee-shed that is 
so situated that the bees placed in it may have 
the buckwheat fields on one side, and the large 
plains of the heather on the other. If the 
weather is favorable, the bees will work with 
great vigor till the middle of September, when 
his 150 colonies will have gathered so much 
honey that 8 of them give 300 lbs. of honey. 
However, in very bad years he will have only a 
wax crop, and among his 150 colonies as many 
as will winter well without much feeding in the 
fall or spring. In good years he will put only 
50 colonies into winter quarters; but in a bad 
pone as many as he can, recognizing that, ina 
yad season, a better one may follow. 

During the whole season the bee-keeper has 
watched his colonies. He is as familiar with 
every one as a Shepherd with every sheep of his 
flock, and he can tell you a long story of every 
colony without any note-book. According to 
this he now selects all the colonies he intends 
to put into winter quarters, and the others he 

uts on the sulphur-pits before he moves to his 

ome yard. 

Selecting his colonies for the next season, he 
goes on with the utmost care. At first he selects 
every after-swarm that has young combs, and, 
of course, a young queen with the necessary 
winter stores. The whole weight of a colony 
must be from 26 to 36 or 40 lbs.; 10 lbs. is the 
weight of a hive net. Bees, bee-bread, and 
combs weigh perhaps 5 to6 lbs. The best colo- 
nies are those from 30 to 36]1bs. If he can not 
find 50 colonies among his after-swarms, then 
he selects some colonies that have swarmed 
early, with a young queen, and combs from the 
year before. From the utmost necessity he 
selects first swarms with queens from the year 
before. 

Hives with short combs, perhaps as long as a 
hand, or shorter, he preserves. After he has 
killed the bees he closes the entrance and the 
opening of the hive witha cloth, and then he 
hangs up the hives in a lofty room. Atswarm- 
ing time he puts swarms in them. He also pre- 
serves some hives with good combs, and, say, 15 
to 20 lbs. of honey. If he has wintered colonies 
with 26 or less pounds of honey, then he will, 
after the first cleansing flight in Siteruee , drive 
the bees off by drumming, and put rhe in 
their reserved hives. All the honey in the other 
hives goes into three grades. The best white 
sealed honey-combs he cuts into pieces, and sells 
them at from 25 to 37 cents. Then he selects 
the next best combs of sealed honey and pollen. 
He puts these combs with honey in pans, and 
pounds them all to“ pap.’’ This is his * futter- 
1ionig,”’ or honey for feeding. All the other 
honey he strains. The honey for feeding bees 
he will sell at from 24 to 26 cents, and the other 
16 or 20 cents. 

I have now given the reader only an outline 
of the management of bees by the bee-keeper 
of North Germany, but I think it will be suffi- 
cient to see that these men very well know 
what they are doing. At the end of my article 
let me say that Iam a descendant of the bee- 
keepers of North Germany; that I have kept 
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bees in the way of my forefathers before I heard 
of the sapenbie-enan hive. If the kind reader 
will take this into consideration, then I hope he 
will understand that I prefer a hive that has 
all the good qualities of the old straw skep in 
combination with the best qualities of the mov- 
able-comb hive. C. J. H. GRAVENHORST. 
Wilsnack, Germany. 


oe of the readers of the bee-journals of 
this conntry have been educated in the use of 
the movable-frame hive; and the idea that a 
colony in straw skeps can be divided, doubled 
up, queened and unqueened, as you have so well 
explained, seems well nigh an impossibility if 
not an absurdity. Even if we do not propose 
fora moment to go back to straw skeps, and 
manage as your people do in North Germany, 
it is exceedingly interesting to read how they 
manage to perform the necessary alterations in 
the internal economy of the straw skep. Our 
older readers will remember how well father 
Quinby managed without movable combs, and 
how the mere reading of his first book on bees 
gives one a fever to do as he did. 

There is alsoa practical side to us in this 
whole matter; and it is the same that we re- 
ferred to in our footnote to the former article; 
and that is, that, even though we do have mov- 
able frames, it does not hinder us in the least 
from diagnosing colonies or changing their in- 
ternal anatomy without handling the frames 
whenever we can do so profitably. Let us by 
all means have movable frames; but let us not 
abuse their use. The beginner and enthusiast 
can afford to handle frames over and over 
again, just for the fun of it and for the knowl- 
edge thereby gained; but the practical honey- 
producer can not afford to do so. 

Now, because we have so expressed ourselves, 
don’t jump to the conclusion that we are going 
back to old box hives. Far be it. We would 
cull out the useful in all things. } 
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A REPORT FROM MRS. AXTELL. 


BLASTED HOPES; ARTIFICIAL HEAT, ETC. 
Mr. Root:—We are nearly fit subjects to fill 
the column of Blasted Hopes, so far as the pro- 
duction of honey is concerned this season. But 
we are truly thankful that so many of our little 
pets are alive, and hopeful that we can save 
enough to stock up again, as probably we shall 
not live to see another twelve months that will 
be so disastrous to bee culture. One year ago 
this spring our bees came out of winter quarters 
in good condition in both apiaries, except being 
short of stores. We fed granulated-sugar syr- 
up, What they needed, to bring them through 
until they could gather a living themselves, 
which was the second week in June. There 
seemed to be scarcely any honey in white clo- 
ver, which blossomed very scantily; but on all 
hickory-trees was honey-dew, some trees fairly 
ag with it. 
he bees at Timber Apiary increased very 
rapidly, and nearly all colonies became strong 
enough to swarm, but they did not; but the 
bees in the home apiary began to dwindle about 
the time we sprayed our apple-trees, which was 
after all the flowers had fallen, and they still 
dwindled all through May and June. There 
was plenty of brood in the hives all the time; 
but as soon as the young bees could fly they 
would disappear, leaving only about enough to 
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take care of the brood. During July the best 
colonies built up and became fair in point of 
strength, and gathered honey-dew enough to 
winter on. This was apparently all the honey 
the bees gathered last year, though ohm af 
they did gather some from catnip and other fal] 
flowers, for immediate use. Timber Apiary 
gave about 500 Ibs. of surplus in sections, and 
we had perhaps 50 Ibs. at the home apiary. The 
bees at Timber Apiary, being so populons, used 
up much of their honey, and about half of them 
had to be fed sugar syrup for winter. When we 
found they were not going to fill up for winter 
we sent to Chicago for sugar, which, through a 
mistake, was sent to Rossville, in the eastern 
part of the State. By the time we traced it up 
and had more sugar sent us it was very late to 
feed. 
THE RESULT. 

When we took the bees out of the cellar on 
the first of April, about a third of them were 
dead. Many more were so near dead that they 
were united; but they were so diseased that the 
united colony died also,in a fewdays. Those 
wintered at Timber Apiary fared no better. By 
the first of April more than a third were dead, 
and many so weak that they soon died. We 
tried putting a few of the weak colonies into 
nucleus boxes and placing them in a warm 
room at night, and setting them out of doors in 
the daytime when warm enough to fly; but 
they, too, all died. We put some of them on 
sugar-fed combs, and fed warm thin sugar syr- 
up, but it did no good. Even the colonies whose 
stores were wholly sugar syrup fared but little 
better than those with honey-dew. For some 
reason they would not feed up their brood. It 
looked dry, and soon died. Only a few scatter- 
ing cells were sealed over. This was the case 
with all colonies until about the last week in 
April, when the remaining colonies began to 
get solid patches of brood. This was about the 
time they took flour freely. Before that they 
would not notice the flour although we set it 
out for them. The combs contained plenty of 
eggs all through March and April, but the bees 
— not feed the larve, except a cell here and 
tnere. 

May lith finds all our bees brought home 
from the out-apiary. Last fall we had 226 colo- 
nies; now we have 90 with bees in. Some are 
but mere handfuls; 50, I think, will build up by 
the middle of June; the rest will barely save 
their queens, and some will yet die. But they 
all have the most brood I ever saw in hives with 
so few bees, and this brood is now beginning to 
hatch out. We had two queens sent us by Mr. 
Doolittle the last of July, which we introduced 
on hatching brood, and built up into good colo- 
nies by feeding granulated-sugar syrup. By 
the way, their progeny are beauties— yellow, 
clear to the tips of their bodies. Those colo- 
nies were fed sufficient to build them up, and 
for winter stores,in August and September; but 
they were given a very little in October, to 
make sure they had plenty. They wintered 
well and came out with plenty of bees, but no 
brood except eggs. 


ARTIFICIAL HEAT. 


Into those two Doolittle colonies, and into 
about fifty others of the weakest taken from the 
cellar, we put the bees from two to four combs, 
and set them to one side of the hive with two 
division-boards between the bees and the side 
of the hive, and on the other side we put a di- 
vision-board and setin a jug or jar of hot wa- 
ter, and filled = the hive with dry chaff. Eve- 
ry day for nearly a month we changed the wa- 
ter, filling the jars with boiling water each 
time. I think it prolonged the lives of the ma- 
ture bees, but I could not see that it caused the 
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brood to hatch any better than that in the hives 
that had no hot water. In the one and two 
gallon jugs, and in the two and three gallon 
jars, the water, after 24 hours, would still be as 
warm as fresh milk. The jugs and jars retain- 
ed their heat better than large stones, and they 
did not endanger the chaff by heat. Neither 
could we see that the water Was an injury, as 
all the brood they had was stored in the first or 
second comb nearest the heat, and the bees 
would cluster the most on the comb nearest the 
heat. 

The two Doolittle colonies that were fed up 
early in the summer and fall, and had plenty of 
bees when set out of the cellar, had plenty of 
eggs all the time, and did not feed up their lar- 
vx, nor cap over any more brood than the other 
colonies, and dwindled just as much as the oth- 
er. In fact, there were a few colonies that win- 
tered on honey-dew that did not spring dwindle 
as much as theydid. To keep them from dying 
we have had to help them with brood from oth- 
er colonies, as we wished to save their queens. 

This we have observed: The blacker the bee, 
the better they have wintered. Our hybrids 
wintered better than our pure Italians, and our 
neighbors’ blacks are now in better condition 
than even our hybrids that have been given so 
much care. 

The jugs of hot water were corked, and the 
jars were covered, to prevent steam from get- 
ting out into the hives. Wedid not expect to 
put the water in so long when we began. We 
thought if we could only keep up the warmth 
for ten days or so after first taking them out of 
the cellar, so that they could get capped brood, 
that the weather by that time would be warm; 
but we have been having an unusually cold, 
backward, and rainy spring all through March 
and April, so we kept up the hot water until the 
weather got warmer, and until we concluded 
they would be just as well off to put the combs 
in the center of the hive, and put dry chaff 
around them and leave them alone, closing the 
entrances very small. putting them on from 
one to three and four combs, the size of our 
combs being 1114 x 191s. Now,.as we have them 
on so few combs, and there are so few old bees, 
the next thing is to keep them from starving, 
as we want them to have fresh sugar syrup. 
They won’t take syrup from our feeders to 
amount to much; but hes go for the honey in 
the combs, so we have been pouring very rich 
syrup into the combs, in one side only, setting 
the combs in a barrel. with the mouth of it 
pointing toward the sun. We first lay a strong 
comb in the barrel to catch the drip, if there is 
any, and then set the combs on top of. this. 
Drone combs are the easiest to fill. The bees 
take the syrup out of these combs nicely on 
warm days; but there are so many cool and 
cloudy days that we have to feed some in their 
hives or they would starve. As we have not 
had to feed much in the hives, we have made 
the syrup very rich, and poured it down be- 
tween the combs and between the combs and 
division-board, but not a great deal on the clus- 
ter of bees, as we feared it might injure their 
wings in getting it cleaned off. The hives must 
be level or it would leak out. We never before 
saw bees refuse to take syrup from the feeders, 
or work in them so lazily. It is the condition of 
the bees, I think. 

One day about the last of March the bees 
brought in natural pollen quite freely, and then 
for three weeks they brought none in. We 
mixed graham and fine flour with corn meal, 
and fed them. They took it quite freely after 
they got started. 

Now, I should like to inquire why the two su- 
gar-fed colonies that were fed early in the sea- 
son dwindled this spring so badly. Why did 
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not the other colonies that were fed up late, but 
sealed up their stores, winter better, as we have 
in past years fed just as late, and yet they win- 
tered well? Was it not because the colonies on 
honey-dew became diseased, and infected the 
rest? If that was the reason, then why did our 
neighbors’ black bees, that were wintered whol- 
ly on honey-dew, winter better than ours? 

We had Several days of cold high winds; and 
as our bees have dwindled down so much we 
thought to shut them in the hives two nights 
and one day; but thr y were so uneasy that a 
few colonies of the bees crowded out through 
holes that they could not get back in again, and 
we were busy and did not notice all of them. In 
the morning, after a cold rain, I found one hive 
where they had crowded out and remained all 
night. I picked them up and put them in a big 
cup and brought them to the fire. They soon 
became lively, and I carried them back to the 
hive, and they went in. In another hive they 
crowded up heoneh the straw, and quite a lot 
lay stupid in the top of the hive. I took those 
in and warmed them up, and they became live- 
ly, and I returned them to their hive; so 1 con- 
clude that. if bees are fastened in the hives, 
there ought not to be any chance for them to 
crowd out of or up into the tops of the hives; 
for they will crowd harder to get out than they 
will to get in. I believe I prefer to close che 
entrance, leaving only room enough for a few 
bees to get out easily, and then they will not be 
so uneasy. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 

Roseville, Ill., May 11, 1892. 


{Well, Mrs. A., you have been going through 
with some experience with bees. The results 
of your experiments with artificial heat in 
warming up colonies, so far as we remember, 
have been like all the rest—a failure—at least, 
productive of no very great good to the bees. 
he results of your wintering seem to show 
that your bees were bent upon spring dwin- 
dling, whether they had sugar stores or honey- 
dew. After all, we question very much whether 
honey-dew has not been condemned a great 
deal more severely than it deserves, as a winter 
food. | 

| 


PROPOLIS. 
AND HOW TO REMOVE IT FROM SEPARATORS, 
HIVES, ETC., WITH LITTLE LABOR. 


When I cleaned the T tins with concentrated 
lye, I felt pretty sure that hives, supers, separa- 
tors, ete., could be cleaned in the same way, but 
was so busy I could not take time — then to 
experiment, so concluded to say nothing about 
it till I could find time to test the matter. This 
morning, ce 5, being the first opportunity | 
have had, I concluded to experiment a little. 

I*put on my wash-boiler with water and lye, 
then went to the shop and selected the most 
badly propolized supers and separators that I 
could find as fit subjects on which to experi- 
ment. I dropped a few separators into the 
boiler while the water was yet cold, to see what 
effect it would have on them. Icouldn’t see 
that it affected them in the least until the 
water almost reached the boiling-point, when 
the propolis disappeared. 

‘hat I was most afraid of, was, that the 
separators while wet would cling so closely to- 
gether that the lye would not reach every part, 
and that they would not be perfectly clean. I 
was glad to find these few did not bother at all, 
but came out perfectly clean. I stirred them with 
the poker while boiling, although I don’t know 
that it was necessary, as I tried another lot 
without stirring, and they came out just as 
clean. I next tied up a bundle of 59 separators, 
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that being the number I had handy. Of course, 
they were tied loosely. I dropped them in, hav- 
ing a strong cord tied around the middle of the 
bundle to lift them ont by. I left them boil 
two or three minutes, and took them out; 32 of 
them were perfectly clean. The rest, the cen- 
ter of the bundle, still had some propolis left on, 
and were treated to a second dose. 

Taking a very large quantity of the separa- 
tors at one time. there might be more trouble 
than I think, about getting them clean, but I 
don’t believe there would be if the water were 
kept hot enough. and enough of the lye used. 
I don’t think any harm would come from hav- 
a it unnecessarily strong. 

next tried dipping the T supers. My boiler 
was large enough to clean only half a super at 
a time, sol had to dip in one half, reverse it, 
and dip the other half. Had I been able to dip 
one all at once, I think I could have cleaned one 
a minute. And they are beautifully cleaned. 
I don’t know of any other way they could be 
cleaned so nicely—quite as clean, 1 think, as 
when new. Wescraped all our supers before 
the lye was thought of; and while they are 
much improved by the scraping, they are not 
nearly as nice as when cleaned with lye, and 
the scraping is harder work. 

I did not have any thing large enough to dip 
a hive into, but of course a hive would clean as 
readily as asuper. With convenient apparatus 
to work with, a large number of such articles 
as separators could be cleaned ata time with 
no very great amount of labor. It is sucha 
comfort to have every thing clean! Wood 
separators are so cheap that we have always 
thought it did not pay to clean them. I rather 
think we shall conclude that it does pay, after 
this, providing we can get them satisfactorily 
dried in good shape. Emma WILSON. 

Marengo, IIl., May 5. 
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LETTER FROM J. H. TOWNLEY, OF CHAFF-PACK- 
ING FAME. 

We have no use for bee - keepers’ supplies. 
here; but thanks, all the same, for illustrated 
catalogue. The beautifully neat and tasty 
picture of your grapevine apiary and its sur- 
roundings on the front cover reminds one of his 
old occupation, and almost makes him wish 
that he were again engaged in his nearly life- 
long favorite pursuit. The picture of your 
factory, and the piles of apiarian supplies 
around the depot and along the railroad track, 
awaiting shipment, on the last cover, shows 
that you have “spread out” quite extensively 
since I was in Medina something like fifteen 
years ago. 

I brought one eolony of bees with me when I 
came here in 1882. The first year, they stored 
enough honey to winter them; the next season 
I fed them honey all summer, and let them 
starve in October. It was useless to keep them 
longer. They wintered well ina large goods 
box, packed below, above, and on all sides 
with from 4 to 12 inches of chaff, without a fly 
from October until April. What honey they 
had was mostly goldenrod and the excrements 
of plant-lice. 

Bees are successfully kept in the south part 
of the State and along the Missouri River. 
think they could be kept here in more favored 
localities along streams, where, in its season. 
there are scores of acres covered with a sea of 
goldenrod for six or seven weeks. 
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We can get white-clover honey, extracted, 

laid down here, by the barrel, for 7 and 8 cents 

per lb. It retails now at the stores, put up in 

1 and 2 Ib. tin cans, at 20 and 35 cents per can. 

Comb honey. in 1-]b. sections, some of it quite 

dark, is retailing at 30 cents. J. H. Town ey. 
Ashton, S. D., May 7. 


{Some of our older readers will remember 
this as the Townley who first suggested to us, 
years ago, the use of chaff for aan double- 
walled hives. In the interim we had nearly 
lost track of him.] 


A 21¢-INCH RAINFALL IN THE MONTH OF MAY 
IN VENTURA CO., CAL. 

There is a general feeling among bee-keepers 
in this region that they will get no surplus 
honey this year. However, I expect a small 
crop. and especially as we have just had the 
very extraordinary experince of a 2'4-inch fall 
of rain in May. R. WILKIN. 

Newhall, Cal., May 4. 


[We are glad to hear of the rain, friend W., 
and shall watch anxiously for its effect on the 
honey crop. And, by the way, do you not be- 
lieve that this rainfall was produced by irriga- 
tion? Near Tropico I saw a tract of land that 
had been covered with fruit, and at one time it 
was worth $1000 an acre. The ground kept get- 
ting wetter and wetter, however, until, when I 
saw it, it was but little better than a swamp. 
All the fruit had been killed by the wetness, 
and the tract was abandoned. This, I was 
informed. was probably the result of excessive 
irrigation year after year. The water had set- 
tled down in this low place; and as the subsoil 
was probably impervious, it became wetter and 
wetter ae | successive year. In_ different 
places I saw evidences of what might be expect- 
ed by continued irrigation; and, if I am cor- 
rect, such a state of affairs favors rainfalls 
where they have not been Pr 


. . 


SOMETHING FROM “TOMMY IRONDALE.” 


Mr. Root:—We were glad to hear of your safe 
return home after your long journey, and we 
hope that you health is much improved by the 
trip. Tell Mrs. Root that the book she sent the 
children, “First Steps for Little Feet,” was 
much enjoyed by them. After your report in 
GLEANINGS, that the Eaton Falls picture was a 
failure, we wondered if Pole Canyon Falls had 
impressed itself properly on the Kodak. We 
shall have no honey to speak of in Southern 
California this year, as the rainfall is less than 
for seven years; 134¢ inches have fallen here so 
far this winter. It is reported that Mr. Mercer 
has only 500 colonies alive now out of a total 
last summer of 1100. There has been great loss 
from starvation the past winter all through the 
honey-belt of this country. 

T. F. anp Mrs. ARUNDELL. 

Fillmore, Cal., May 8. 


{We are very sorry indeed, friends, to hear of 
the bad prospects for honey. I think you Cal- 
ifornia folks will have to get down to feeding 
in winter, under such circumstances, and also 
to giving your bees a little more attention dur- 
ing the winter and spring months. Pole Canyon 
Falls will appear presently.] Ah, fh. 


QUEEN-EXCLUDERS FOR EXTRACTING; PROPO- 
LIS DOES NOT INTERFERE. 

On page 333, May Ist, Wm. Seeman tells how 
his bees filled up the holes in his excluders, and 
would not work above them in extracting 
supers. As excluders between brood-chamber 
and top story is one of the most satisfactory 
arrangements I have ever used, I write this to 
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testify to their worth. Propolis is one thing 
that bees gather here nearly all the year. They 
frequently cover every crack, joint, quilt, and 
fill rabbets full, but have never yet filled holes 
in excluder. Often, frames are so stuck thata 
lever has to be used to start them. 

In 1890 I got 30 excluders, to try them. Next 
year I had 40 in the home yard, and 35 in an 
out-apiary for another party. I have alw - 
left them on all the year. Last year I got nearly 
200 Ibs. from several colonies that the excluders 
had been on a year. This yearI Have taken 
nearly 100 pounds from several that the exclud- 
ers have been on two years; some of them 
have a part of the holes filled with wax, but 
not enough tointerfere any. Itisanice thing 
to know that the top is full of honey, not half 
full of brood. I am inclined to think excluders 
discourage swarming; but why, I do not know. 

Our orange bloom was killed by frost, and 
early bloom greatly injured; yet several colo- 
nies have filled a set of 10 combs, and built and 
filled a set of 10 frames of comb—no foundation 
—besides. Our best flow is just commencing. 
Some seem to prefer the black bees; but the 

olden” is good enough for me, and so gentle. 

ort Orange, Fla., May 11. B. CASE. 





VINDICTIVE PUNICS. 

Last winter I brought my Punic stock from 
Illinois to this place, where I am now located. 
They came through all right; and I must say, 
that, just as I was getting ready to prevent the 
issue of swarming, behold, when I came to look 
at them they ha ” evidently taken a few days 
the start of me, and my $5.00 Punic that I pur- 
chased of Pratt was to be seen no more. She 
was an extra fine queen, and left behind at 
least 150 queen-cells. As one would emerge 
from her cell she would run like mad; and, al- 
low me to say, all this took place the latter 
part of March; and last, but not least, they are 
the most vindictive of any bees I ever handled. 

Bakersfield, Cal., April 19. F. D. Lowe. 


[We do not quite understand. Do you mean 
the progeny of the Punic queen you lost, or that 
from the queens you raised from her were the 
most vindictive of any you ever handled ?} 


A JOHNNY-CAKE BEE-FEEDER. 

Bees in these parts are wintering finely, on 
the average. The outlook for a good year com- 
ing was never better. A new bee-feeder has 
come to the front, or is coming. A friend of 
mine having 150 colonies of bees has a feeder 
that is new to me. Perhaps you have seen one; 
if it is not new, he doesn’t want to waste money 
in getting a patent. He bakes johnny-cakes, 2 
inches thick; splits them in the middle; soaks 
with sugar syrup; puts in front of hives, and 
the bees carry off syrup, johnny-cake, and all, 
into their hives. I should like your opinion of 
this feeder. It is possible he has the kind of 
bees Dr. Miller or some one else saw carrying 
off the raisins. REV. JAMES ANDREWS. 

Red House, N. Y., March 7. 

[We must certaialy give your friend credit 
for originality; and whether or not the idea is 
patentable need not be discussed. We have no 
doubt but that it will work perfectly. | 


UPWARD VENTILATION IN THE CELLAR. 

There has been much said in GLEANINGs in 
regard to ventilating hives, by the best bee- 
men, and they do not seem to agree in all re- 
spects; and now I wish to tell what I saw this 
sprin Quite early this spring we were com- 
pelled to take our bees out of the cellar. It was 
warm and they were uneasy, and some were 
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dying, and there was no good way to ventilate 
the cellar; the result is, we have 7 colonies left, 
out of 26 last fall. I went to friend A. J. Tib- 
bits for a little advice, and he said if I had come 
to him in the fall he could have helped me. 
He then led me to his cellar, and truly I never 
saw a finer sight—nearly 200 colonies with cov- 
ers all off, with a piece of loose sacking spread 
on the hive; over this a strip of lath, then a 
hive on that, and only the loose cloth on the 
top hives, and the bees all quiet. But there is 
no doubt that his cellars are as good as can be 
found. They are built in a dry sandbank, with 
20 or more feet fall below the cellar bottom, and 
are lined with plank. They are dry and frost- 
proof. On the whole, brother T. is a successful 
bee-keeper, and a good Christian man; and now 
will GLEANINGS tell us why so many bee-keep- 
ers speak the language of Canaan ? 


Weston, Wis., April 29. J.C. STAYSA. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF THE MAN WHO 
MAKE HIS OWN HIVES. 
You remember I bought a lot of frames, sec- 
tions, and section-holders of you some time ago. 
I made a big mistake by not buying the bodies 
and supers at the same time; and if you and 
the good Lord will overlook that little miscalcu- 
lation I will not do so again. I have made ten 
bodies, and am tired and ashamed of the job; 
sol want an estimate on 10 bodies, 20 supers, 
and 150 wood separators; and hereafter I will 
order all at once. I have 15 colonies, all in good 
condition. D. H. WEBB. 
Artemus, Ky., April 20. 


TRIES TO 


**ONE OR ETC.” 

In GLEANINGS, page 250, you have me stand- 
ing lop-sided—need a little bracing up. Would 
you advise wearing corsets? Dr. Miller’s Stray 
Straws must be for the land of blizzards. He 
says, * Don’t be fooled by one or two warm days 
into bringing your bees out of the cellar too 
soon,” ete. Here they are swarming every day, 
and have been for two weeks. 

Wo. 
Cal., April, 1892. 


TWO WARM DAYS, 


STEVENSON. 
Pasadena, 


| No, no, dear friend—don’t wear corsets. You 
must not lay the blame on the Kodak, for its 
mission is only to take things as it finds them. 
May be you were a little tired after your long 
tramp. We hope Dr. Miller will take notice 
that everybody who reads GLEANINGS does not 
live in a lane of blizzards. A, i. 


DRY IN FLORIDA. 


I am putting on section boxes, but 
look for much honey this season, It 
too dry. The bloom could not open; 
since January till this morning. I 
good locality for honey—100 to 150 Ibs. to the 
hive, the most of it the whitest comb honey I 
ever Saw. JOSEPH BAKER. 

Sopchoppy, 


I don't 
has been 
no rain 
am in a 


Fla., May 11. 
[Send a little of your drouth up North, if you 
have any tospare. We've got too much wet.] 
BAD WEATHER FOR BEES IN OREGON. 
There have been but a few days for the last 
six weeks when bees worked to amount to any 


thing. It has rained and rained, and has been 
very cold. There was ice last night 14 inch 
thick, but it has cleared off to-day, and the 


bees are working finely. I have 30 stands. I 
lost only two last winter. They had old queens, 
and died. I don’t think we shall have much of 
a honey crop here this season. 

Wilhoit, Ore., May 9. HENRY RUSSELL. 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL 


FROM A. !. ROOT. 








At San Jacinto I was asked to give a talk to 
bee-keepers and others. We had a pretty fair 
room full. and my audience seemed so much in- 
terested that I (after being urged to go on) 
talked a full howr and a quarter. This is the 
longest talk I think Tever made; but some of 
them had come over the mountains, twenty 
miles or more, and it seemed too bad to stop 
while any of them had any more questions to 
ask. Another request came for me to speak at 
Winchester the next evening, and we had a 
very pleasant visit there. A long buggy-ride 
through the mountains by way of Temecula, 
Fall Brook, and Oceanside, had been planned; 
but we were obliged to give it up on account of 
the tremendous rains. As the rain was greatly 
needed. however, we were glad to give way to 
the public good. While at Winchester our 
good friend R. S. Thomas gave me the follow- 
ing: 
Quite a young boy in the neighborhood took 
a shine to bee culture. He read every thing he 
could lay hold of on the subject; watched bee- 
men, listened to their talk until he was ready 
to put his knowledge to some practical use. 
His father, however, objected to purchasing a 
colony, saying they would find plenty of stray 
swarms at the proper season, and so our friend 
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rHE BOY THAT HIVED THE BEES AND CARRIED 
THEM HOME IN HIS PANTS. 


watched and waited. At length a swarm came 
one day when he was at work in the fields, 
quite a way from home. He threw sticks and 
dirt among them, as he had read about. in order 
to make them alight, and finally scooped water 
with his hat, from a puddle, threw it among 
them, and was at length rewarded by seeing 
them alight and cluster on a bush. What 
should he hive them in? If he went somewhere 
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for a box he feared they would start off again 
before he returned. It was hot weather, so he 
took off his pants, tied up the legs, and hived 
the bees in the pants. They evidently consider- 
ed this a very fair hive, for they stayed in it 
while he trudged all the way home with them. 
His good mother saw him coming, and helped 
him hive them in good shape. By the way, 
boys, is there any truer or kinder friend to a boy 
of thirteen than his mother? After the bees 
were hived, then the mother looked after the 
boy. The weather was hot and the road dusty, 
and poor Willie’s bare legs were covered with 
a mixture of sweat, dust, and occasionally a 
bee - sting. His enthusiasm, however, was 
enough to help him hold on to his prize, and 
now he has a rousing colony of bees in a mova- 
ble-comb hive, and bids fair to be, in due time, 
one of the shining lights. His name is Willie 
Guthridge, and our engraver has tried his hand 
atarough sketch of him, as he brought home 
his first swarm. 

During the past season the honey-crop of 
San Jacinto Valley has been small, and the 
quality not up to the usual standard; but, not- 
withstanding, one of the firm of the Oceanside 
Milling Co. came out and bought nearly the 
whole crop, paying $5.30 per case (two 60-lb. 
eans) right at the depot. Of course, this is 
rather low—not quite 5 cents per lb.; but when 
the bee-keeper has no freight to pay, no risk of 
damage or leakage, and no rebate to be made 
for poor quality, ete., he can afford to sell low. 

Perhaps I should say something more about 
the real-estate craze in the West, and may be I 
haven’t given both sides fairly, so I think I will 
give something on the other side. I went into 
the postoftice at East Riverside to mail some 
photographs. The postmaster looked at me 
sharply, and then said, with a comical look on 
his face: 

** Well, my good friend, why do you mail let- 
ters to yourself in Ohio when you are here in 
California ?” 

It transpired we had met, three years before, 
on the cars; and I presume, although I do not 
remember now, that I exhorted him toward 
God’s kingdom and his righteousness. Said he: 

“Mr. Root, when we had that talk that 
night, I thought I was a rich man: butin reali- 
ty I was not worth a copper. I was even then 
‘dead broke;’ but I didn’t know it. I will tell 
you what ruins so many here in the West. We 
can’t stand prosperity. At first I made a very 
successful speculation. Invested a few hun- 
dreds, and itsoon turned into thousands. Now, 
had I been contented to purchase just what I 
had money to pay for.and no more, 1 should 
have been a little poorer, but still have been 
comfortably situated. What I did do was this: 
I made large purchases of real estate, paying 
only enough on each purchase to hold the pro- 
perty. When the depression came, instead of 
being poorer, a/l my money went like smoke. I 
did my best. however, to make an honorable 
failure. I went to each and every one who 
held the property I had made payments on, 
and told them just how I stood; and although 
they had lost too, they all gave me up my notes, 
so that although I lost all, I came down owing 
noman. One of them, and a close shrewd man 
too, felt so sorry for me he gave mea hundred 
dollars, besides giving up my notes; and on 
this I have started again. Itis a little hard for 
a man of 60 to start again on nothing: but with 
aclear conscience, and a faith in God, truth, 
and right, it isn’t so very bad after all. If you 
possibly can, come to our Sunday-school over in 
the schoolhouse right over there, next Sunday 
afternoon, and see if we are not laying up trea- 
sure that does not pass away with the change 
in real estate.” 
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HIGH-PRESSURE GARDENING. 


BY A. I. ROOT. 








HOW TO SUPPORT A FAMILY ON ONE-FOURTH 
ACRE OF GROUND. 

I presume likely a great many of the friends 
will think that I have started out in a very big 
undertaking this time. Well, perhaps I have; 
but may be you will think differently after you 
have gone over the ground with me. You see, 
if there is only one-fourth acre we can go over 
it quite often, and not get very tired either. 
And. by the way, I shall expect the proprietor 
of this one-fourth acre to see every foot of it. 
not only once a day, but, if practicable, several 
times a day. If he loves plants and sunshine, 
and the great Giver of all these things as I do, 
I think he will enjoy looking over this place of 
beauty, not only the very first thing in the 
morning when he opens his eyes, but the last 
thing at night before he gues to bed. In fact, I 
rather suspect he will be found there at work 
sometimes when every body else has gone to bed. 
Well, let us get atit. The tirst thing will be 

LOCATION. 


May be you will think Iam particular about 
the location. Most books on gardening direct 
that you select good soil. Now, I shall say that 
soil is one of the last things to be considered. 
Of course. we want and expect the very best 
soil that the world knows any thing about; but 
the greatest part of it is to be ** made to order.” 
I think I pete put the first essential. sunshine. 
You want your quarter of an acre where it can 
get the sun the first thing in the morning, and 
continue to receive its direct rays all day long 
until the last thing at night. There should be 
no buildings nor trees, nor rocks nor hills, nor 
any thing else to cut off God’s sunlight. Almost 
every thing else you can furnish or get a sub- 
stitute for. But there has been very little 

rogress made as yet in artificial sunshine. 

“he electric lights may, it is true, give the 
light, but we want light and heat combined; 
and I believe the natural sunlight is the cheap- 
est and best. Therefore. my friend. if you own 
a quarter of an acre of sunshine I think you 
ought to be happy. even if you have not much 
else. If the soil is also good, it will save us 
considerable money. But there are other things 
that need to be considered. I have already 
said, or intimated, that this quarter-acre should 
be your own property. Of course, you may rent 
it for a term of years, and under some circum- 
stances perhaps this would be the best way. 
But I would try very hard to buy it right out, 
some way or other. After you consider sun- 
shine, I think I would put nearness to market 
next. You ought to be inside of the corpora- 
tion of some town or city: and if the family you 
wish to support from your quarter-acre is a 
pretty good-sized one, you ought to have a 
pretty good-sized town, say 5000 people for a 
family of five children: 1000 for one child, or 
10,000 for ten children. And, by the way. there 
should certainly be some children. I do not 
see how a man can succeed, in the best sense of 
the word, in any thing, without a family of 
children. One reason why I love this matter of 
intensive agriculture is. that it furnishes so 
much work for children, and work that children 
as arule enjoy. It may be alittle inconvenient 
to find a place inside of a city corporation where 
there are no trees nor buildings to cut off the 
sunshine. But come as near toit as you can. 
Either have as few buildings and as few trees 
as possible, or else get a little outside of the 
corporation. Now, besides being near the town 
or city, you want to be on the north side ofa 
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street running east and west; and you want 
your premises to come clear up to the street. 
Streets running in other directions will answer, 
and a location on the south side instead of the 
north will also doin a pinch; but itis not nearly 
as good, as you will presently see. We want to 
be in town, to save carrying stuff so far to 
market. We want to be close to the street be- 
cause we expect to sell a great amount of stuff 
to the passersby; for this fourth-acre is to be 
so handsome and attractive that every one will 
stop involuntarily as he goes by. Now, this is 
not theory. by any means. I enjoy seeing peo- 
ple stop as they pass by our fourth-acre (that 
is right before me as I write), every day of my 
life. Farmers in coming to town and going 
home usually bring their wives too, and the 
women always stop and look, turning their 
heads as the buggy passes on, fixing their gaze, 
seemingly oblivious to every thing else. An- 
other thing that has taken attention for three 
or four days back is the fact that a neat, newly 
ylaned board, about 10x18 inches, stands in a 
ved of Jersey Wakefield cabbage-plants, with 
an inscription on it something like this: ‘25 of 
these nice plants for only 10 cents.” You see, 
the good wife not Only sees the plants. but she 
gets sight of the little board, and, catching her 
husband by the arm, says, “O John! 25 of 
those beautiful early cabbage-plants are only 
10 cents. See what it says on that board. 
Surely we can afford 10 cents. Let us stop and 
get some.’ Not far from the sign is a man en- 
gaged at work among the plants. Near him 
are some stout paper bags, and a watering-pot 
full of water. He gives the cabbage-plants a 
sprinkling, pulls up 25 with great bushy roots, 
taking some of the rich black soil along with 
them, squeezes the roots all together. and pushes 
the whole 25 down to the bottom of one of the 
paper bags, hands it over to the people who are 
passing by, and receives his dime. I mention 
this part a little ahead of my story, to show you 
how important itis that you locate on a well- 
traveled public road. It is not absolutely 
necessary that the fourth-acre should have 
very much front. In fact, it may be a long 
narrow strip, only one end of which reaches out 
to the road. But the broader a front you have, 
the more room you will have for display; and 
in this business we are going into, there is no 
sign that can be produced by all the combined 
arts of the painter that can for a moment com- 
pare with the fruits and vegetables themselves, 
fresh from God’s own hand. If it were not for 
putting in so many wants I would also urge you 
to locate near a railroad depot. This will be 
very desirable if you can make it, for. sooner or 
later, you will be sending plants by both mail 
and express, and it will not be very strange if 
the crops you receive from this quarter-acre 
will be shipped by freight as well as by express. 

beiore we go further we should consider the 
question of water. The man who gardens on a 
quarter of an acre should know no such thing 
as a drouth or lack of water. In fact, his great- 
est income is to be during drouths, and unfa- 
vorable seasons for working in the soil ordi- 
narily. If your quarter-acre is a square plot, 
you want either a well or hydrant right in the 
center. If it is oblong you will need two 
hydrants—one in the middle of each end or 
toward each end. There is no objection to 
having a well in the center; but where large 
quantities of water are to be used we want a 
windmill. tank. or reservoir, and these large 
objects must be out of the way somewhere, 
where they will not shade the garden. In fact, 
there should be no structure nor object in this 
whole quarter-acre that comes up more than 
two feet high. If it does it throws a shade, and 
we can not afford to have ‘shadows’ work- 
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ing against us. If you have your plot square. a 
hose should be attached to the hydrant in the 
center, With length sufficient to reach every one 
of the four corners. This hose should have on 
the end a sprinkler, like that used on large- 
sized sprinkling-cans. The perforations must 
be through a plate of zinc, or copper, which is 
still better. You want something that will 
neither clog nor rust. When the wagon is load- 
ed up with vegetables to be taken around to the 
houses, it is to be driven along this main street 
I have been so emphatic about, until opposite 
the middle of the garden. Then the hose and 
sprinkler are lifted up into the wagon, and the 
stuff all receives a good drenching. If the 
wagon comes around at nine o'clock in the 
morning, give the stuff another drenching. 
Make the radishes, beets, turnips, onions, etc., 
look as shiny and handsome as they do in the 
pictures in your seed catalogue. When you 
show them to your customers, make the stuff 
do the talking. If the weather is very hot and 
dry, spread pieces of coarse sacking over your 
products, to shield them from the sun, and keep 
this wet. 

Perhaps it were well to mention here in re- 
gard to the matter of frost and snow. If you 
can’t do so al] at once, you are to lay your plans 
with the idea of ultimately being able to cover 
every bed on the quarter-acre with glass or 
cloth when a frost comes unexpectedly. As the 
improvements will in many cases be made little 
by little, as the business seems to warrant, we 
would make every move with a view of having 
steam heat also under each bed. This can be 
arranged at the same time you arrange for 
drainage. And, by the way, while we plan 
that no crop shall be lost through lack of mois- 
ture, we should also say that no crop should be 
lost on account of excessive moisture. Plan at 
the outset so as to take care of the most tre- 
mendous flood you ever heard of. I do not 
mean by this that we can plan to have our 
plant take a water-spout without injury, but 
we must fix for every thing short of that. If 
possible, have a roadway clear around the out- 
side of your plant. Now, when I say we want 
a roadway wide enough for the wagon to cross 
the middle, both north and south, and east and 
west, you will think Iam extravagant in road- 
ways; but I believe it will pay. It isa great 
deal of work to wheel in stable manure, even on 
a quarter of an acre; and where you can drive 
right through the middle, clear up to the cen- 
ter, you can hustle things along a good deal 
faster. If you do not keep a horse of your own, 
when you hire one you want to have him do as 
much as possible. and get through as soon as 
possible, in order to stop expenses. Well, these 
roadways all around the outside, and through 
the middle, are to be outlets for the water when 
we have big rains. Aside from these we have 
tiles laid under the center of each bed, and these 
must have outlets that can not be stopped up. 
These carry out the water, and, when occasion 
demands it, carry in steam. 

OPPOSITION IN THE BUSINESS OF MARKET- 
GARDENING. 

A great deal of complaint is made at one time 
or another about overproduction, too many peo- 
ple being occupied in the same line of business, 
ete.: and it is true, that, at times, an oversupply 
in the market compels us to sell stuff perhaps 
below the cost of production. But at the same 
time. we should remember that, in almost every 
locality, every little while there is a scarcity of 
some particular product; and he who has a 
supply ean fix his own price. Whatever we do, 
let us work for peace, friendship. and good will. 
Let me give you some illustrations. In our 
locality there is just one man who might be 
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considered somewhat of a rival in growing 
small fruits and garden-stuff. But he andI are 
on the best of terms, and always expect to be. 
Both of us are professing Christians; and that 
alone, if nothing else, should hinder us from 
feeling even touchy toward each other. Well, 
whenever friend Green has a big crop of some- 
thing at the same time that we also have a big 
crop, prices are pretty sure to go pretty low, 
and people will keep quoting Mr. Green, telling 
what large bunches he gives. and how low he 
sells. At one time we both had more green 
peas than the town could well take care of. 
But it also happens very often that we are both 
out of the same special product. Yesterday 
friend Green asked me if we could furnish him 
some lettuce to fill an order. Well, it happened 
that we had three nice beds of Grand Rapids 
lettuce about half grown. I had been telling 
people, however, who stopped to look at it as 
they went by, that they could have it if they 
were willing to pay 30 cts. per lb. for it; and for 
nearly two weeks we have been selling two or 
three dollars’ worth a day at the above price. 
I cut it myself, and go over the beds, and take 
out the heads that are beginning to crowd their 
neighbors. In this way. each morning shows 
the beds just as full as they were the day before. 
No one could see that any one had taken out 
any atall. I told friend Green how it was; and 
although he said he could not afford to pay 
such a price, he said it was perfectly right and 
fair to charge it, for he himself was in the same 
predicament. In talking over supply and de- 
mand. it transpired that, while we both had an 
abundance of asparagus, so that the price had 
gone down to 8 or 10 cts. per lb., we were both 
behind on radishes, totomt onions, and a good 
many other things. Now, right here comes 
just one pointin favor of 


UNDERDRAINING AND SURFACE DRAINING. 

It is now almost June 1,and we are hoeing 
Corey sweet corn three or four inches high. It 
is too wet to hoe to good advantage: but by 
taking clean, sharp-toothed rake hoes, the boys 
were mellowing up the ground so it could dry 
out faster, pretty fairly. Said I: eau 
o* Friend Green, have you any sweet corn as 
large as this?” 

‘**Why. no, Mr. Root, I don’t believe I have, 
in one sense. In another sense, I have some 
that is considerably higher.’* 

* Well, friend G.. how aid you manage to get 
any considerably higher, in any sense of the 
word, during this wet season ?”’: 

* Why, it is this way, Mr. Root. It is higher, 
because it is upstairs in a bag, waiting for the 
ground to dry, soit can be planted; for. to tell 
the truth, I have not yet planted a kernel of 
early corn.” 

Now, friends. you see the point. We have 
three pieces of Corey s early corn that is up. 
Where we were then working was on a side hil] 
fronting the south, and underdrains were laid 
just 20 feet apart. When I did it my conscience 
troubled me a little for fear that I was going to 
extremes on underdraining. But just now this 
piece of ground is the only spot on our premises 
where I could use a horse and cultivator. The 
frequent drains, with good slope straight down 
the hill, did the business. A great bank of 
earth runs along on the crest of the hill thrown 
up by the new railroad, so I have a fine protec- 
tion from north winds. a southern slope, and 
almost perfect underdraining, so this will give 
me a fine stock of early sweet corn when there 
probably is not, and will not be for weeks, any 
more in the county. And now I wish to put in 
a word right here in regard to 
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SURFACE DRAINS TO KEEP THE WATER FROM 
RUNNING FROM YOUR NEIGHBOR’S GROUND 
DOWN ON YOUR OWN. 

After I had got in my drains 20 feet apart, so 
much water came down the embankment 
thrown up by the railroad thatit was contin- 
ually washing yellow clay over the suface of 
my enriched garden soil; and I finally went to 
the expense of making a shallow open ditch 
clear along the foot of the embankment, so as to 
carry the water from both ways away from my 
round instead of across it. In the same way I 
nave been gradually making shallow open 
ditches clear around all of my premises, wher- 
ever there is any danger that any water may 
come in on my ground; and these open ditches 
also carry the surface water speedily away 
from my own land; and every time we plow 
and cultivate, we keep constantly in view and 
work toward this end of making all ground 
slope toward these open ditches. he furrows 
between the crops are always left open, when 
we stop cultivating, so the water can get out of 
them into the before-mentioned open ditches. 
During this remarkably wet spring of 1892 this 
has been a wonderful help toward getting our 
grounds dry and keeping them dry. In fact, 
while it rains I keep watching these open 
ditches, and every little while a man is sent out 
with a shovel to open the ends of the furrows, 
and thus help the water to run away. You see, 
the point is, when everybody else has their 
crops drowned out by the excessive water. my 
own are going to be almost unharmed. Now, 
please do not think that I am altogether seltish 
in this line. There are very many reasons why 
it is better for one man to have a good crop ina 
neighborhood than that there should be no 
good crop at all. One particular reason is, 
that he teaches his neighbors what may be 

done by incessant watching and planning. 

Now, then, my friends, are you sure that the 
north boundary of your land has surface drains 
so that no water inatime of great flood can 
sour Over into your premises in that direction ? 

f so, how is it about the east side, and the 
south side, and the west side? And, again, 
have these open ditches as well as these under- 
drains good sufficient outlets at all times? Ob- 
structions left carelessly in the bottom of drains 
often hinder them from doing their work, to the 
extent of great loss of property or even of life. 
Again and again I have noticed my water- 
passages temporarily stopped by some work 
that is going on; and I have said to myself, 
*T am sure we shall get around to fix it before 
a big rain comes. It does not look a bit like 
rain, nor act like rain.” But almost every time 
it has seemed asif I paid the penalty for my 
negligence. The careful grower should be al- 
ways ready for a tremendous rain that may 
come unexpectedly. Whatever you do, don’t 
have your plant-garden ruined by a flood. 

SELLING ONION-PLANTS. 

It has rained again to-day, and the ground is 
so wet I hardly knew what to do with the troop 
of boys that just came in from school; but just 
in the nick of time one of the express clerks an- 
nounced that there was an order for 2500 onion- 
plants as quick as we could put them up. One 
of the boys who packs the plants provided him- 
self with some rubber bands and strips of oiled 
paper, and stationed himself near a pile of sash. 
The schoolboys lifted the onions carefully from 
the soil, counted them in bunches of 50, and 
then passed them on to be tied up: and by 
working all together, with a-hint now and then 
from :your humble servant. within one hour 
after the letter was opened the plants were on 
the train for their destination. By the way, 
few things in market-gardening have pleased 


meas much as this onion-plant business. In 
order to have good strong plants to put out in 
the fields, we have pushed them pretty freely 
with guano; and if the tops get so tall as to be- 
gin to lop over, we shear them off. By the 
way, these trimmings are just the things to cut 
up with salt and vinegar and pepper. for the 
table. These onions are so tenacious of life 
that I have seen every one grow in a long row 
through a sarge field, when the planting was 
done by schoolboys so small that I feared they 
would not be able to do it successfully. The 
ground was fine and mellow; and as it was just 
after a rain, all that the boys did was to push 
the onion down into the ground with their fore- 
fingers, and then press a little earth on top of 
them. No matter how crookedly they stuck 
them into the ground. they all stood up straight 
ina few days. The ground was marked out for 
onion- plants with a wheat-drill, running a good 
dressing of ferti'izer into the ground at the 
same time thatit was marked. We plant the 
onions in every other drill-mark. 








OURSELVES AND QUR NEIGHBORS. 


And God blessed them, and God said unto them, 
Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, 
and subdue it: and have dominion over the fish of 
the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every 
living thing that moveth upon the earth.—GEN. 1:28. 


When I gave them that talk of an hour and a 
quarter at San Jacinto, as referred toin another 
column, I commenced something like this: 
Said I, ‘‘ My friends, 1 have been asking myself, 
over and over again, what I should talk to you 
about; in other words, why did God send me 
away off here? and what does he want me to 
do? Well. the replies came, as nearly as I can 
understand, that I am sent here to hunt up 
God's gifts to the children of men; and my talk 
to you to-day will be in regard to these gifts.”’ 

Now. instead of talking to-day about God’s 
gifts which I saw and found round about San 
Jacinto, lam going tospeak of some of them 
that I have found right around home here in 
Ohio. The way I ran on to them. seemingly by 
accident, was something like this: One day as 
I sat at my table a letter was placed before me 
from which I make the following extract: 

Last season I used about 100 feet of bed heated 
with live steam, blowing it into two rows of drain 
tile under the bed. This season I am using 1000 feet 
of bed heated in the same manner. It is working 
very well, bringing the young plants through the 
recent cold weather in good shape. A month or two 
later I may be able to give some points on this way 
of heating. If it is satisfactory this season, I expect 
to arrange all my beds for steam heat, using only 
enough manure to keep the soil rich. My object is, 
to get a heat that can be controlled. The manure- 
bed is often too hot when warm days come, causing 
a soft, weak, spindling growth, even when all cover- 
ing is removed. D. CUMMINS. 

Conneaut, O., April 22. 

I at once wrote to friend C., begging an invi- 
tation to come and see how he used live steam 
to help him grow tomato-plants to supply the 
farmers who raise tomatoes for the great Lake 
Shore Canning: Factory at Conneaut, O. I pre- 
sume you already know that I am deeply inter- 
ested in this matterof using steam heat through 
drain tile, in place of fermenting manure, to 
heat hot-beds. I found friend Cummins wait- 
ing for me at the station, with a horse and 
buggy: and on the way to his home and factory 
he gave me the following (to me) precious bits 
of history. Thirty or forty years ago he was a 
harness-maker by trade. There was not busi- 
ness in the shop, and, besides, it was a little 
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confining for one who loved to be outdoors as 
well as he did. He went back into the garden 
near the shop and started a hot-bed for raising 
tomato-plants. When he got some nice plants, 
of course they sold for a good price, as they al- 
ways do. So he enlarged his hot-beds until 
finally his plant-business covered the greater 
part of an acre right in town: and when he got 
to a point where he made a thousand dollars, 
besides supporting his family, on this one acre 
in one season, there was quite a stir in the com- 
munity. I presume others did not go and do 
likewise all at once, for they had probably 
noticed that he did a great deal of hard work, 
and was out among his plants at almost all 
times of day, and sometimes even in the night. 
Well, he not only grew nice plants, but he grew 
so many nice tomatoes that the whole town 
could not take care of them. Finally he went 
to the tin-shop and bought some cans. If I 
remember correctly, the cans cost him some- 
where between ten and fifteen cents apiece. 
But he canned his tomatoes that were spoiling; 
and as he did it well, as he does every thing 
else, they did not want for purchasers. Next 
year he canned more; and by this means he got 
the cans a little cheaper, and was enabled to 
sell for a little less money. Every year the 
business kept increasing. His family of boys, 
three in number, although they didn’t care 
much about the “garden sass” part of the bus- 
iness, liked the part pertaining to making cans 
and putting up tomatoes; and now the Lake 
Shore Canning-Factory is not only one of the 
oldest, but perhaps the oldest successful institu- 
tion of the Rind that gives employment to hun- 


dreds of men and women, and furnishes the 
farmers for miles around with a new industry 


in the way of tomato-growing. Friend C. said 
that he very soon decided that, to make his 
factory a success, he would have to save his own 
seeds, raise his own plants, and supply the 
farmers at the proper season with the plants he 
wished to use to produce the product that was 
to fill his cans. In order to keep business going 
during the dull seasons, they manufacture cans 
all through the year, employing various ex- 
pensive automatic machinery that folds up the 
tin, solders the joints. and finally sends word 
down to the office below, just how many they 
are making an hour for every working hour in 
the day. If there is any hitch in the machine 
or among the hands. the dial of the counter 
tells it as plainly as the clock near by tells the 
hours of the day. Some of this expensive auto- 
matic machinery has been purchased, but the 
greater part of it is the invention of friend C. 
and his boys; and the pleasant way in which 
the ay seem to work together reminded me 
forcibly of the Home of the Honev-bees. 

Now, although it may be a little foreign to 
my subject, I wish to say a word in regard to 
the way in which friend Cummins has built up 
a beautiful home, and made it a veritable little 
temple of God's gifts. In the first place, he has 
a cistern in the attic. Of course, it stands on a 
solid foundation, and is strongly made of boards 
spiked together flatwise. After being suffi- 
ciently braced and strengthened it is lined with 
tinned copper; and as its upper edge is level 
with the conductor under the eaves, when the 
cistern is full no more runs into it, but the 
water runs off through the waste-pipe, or con- 
ductor, in the ordinary manner. his cistern 
supplies a closet adjoining every bedroom, with 
beautiful soft water, for washing, bathing, or 
for use in the water-closet. Next, he has on 
his own premises three wells that furnish nat- 
ural gas. This natural gas does the cooking, 
lighting. and part of the heating, and furnishes 
either hot or cold water in every one of the 
wash-rooms before mentioned. As the gas is 
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his own, and costs nothing except putting in the 
plant, little gas-jets are burning day and night; 
so when you need light or heat you do not have 
to even scratch a match—simply turn a valve or 
move a lever with the foot. ell. besides hav- 
ing water, both hot and cold, and heat, at pleas- 
ure, he has one of the most perfect systems of 
ventilation that I have ever seen. Abundance 
of pure air is taken from outdoors; but it is 
carried into the rooms so quietly and gently 
that no draft is ever felt anywhere. Before I 
retired for the night, friend C. stepped to one of 
the windows and pulled down one of the upper 
sash. As the sash came down, a wire screen 
followed it. The wire screen was incased, when 
the building was made, in a cavity just above 
the window. When you want the breeze from 
outdoors to blow in, the screen comes down 
automatically and keeps out insects or too heavy 
a draft; and when you don’t want it, it goes up 
into its cavity, and stands like a faithful senti- 
nel until wanted again. The kitchen is a 
model of convenience, simplicity. and neatness. 
In fact, about all the housewife or help has to 
do is to sit down and pull levers, a great deal as 
a locomotive engineer handles his train and 
gives orders to his men. Now, water, air, light, 
and heat are not the only gifts of God that are 
pressed into service. Electricity also plays a 
part; and if you are sick in the night, and wish 
to summon some of the household, you may do 
it by pressing on an electric button. which is 
to be found close by the side of the bed in any 
of the sleeping-rooms. Of course, there is a 
windmill surmonnting the neatly arranged 
carriage-house and stable. This mill sends soft 
well water, almost but not quite as soft as that 
which comes from the clouds, to any part of the 
premises;in case there should be a continued 
drouth, or when water in greater quantity is 
needed than it would be wise to draw from the 
cistern in the attic. So perfect are all these 
helps and aids that the kitchen help has plenty 
of time to take a seat at the table with the rest; 
and I suppose you know that. on general prin- 
ciples, A. I. Root would always prefer to take 
his meals at the same table where his helpers 
take theirs. The best part of all the above is, 
that the whole is the work of himself and his 
boys, even to the plumbing and piping and 
hard-wood finishing of the various apartments. 

Of course, I saw the hot-beds; and I smiled 
to see that they were covered with cloth, on a 
oy quite similar to the one used by friend Day; 
yut. unlike friend Day, he uses steam, sent 
through common drain tiles, to warm up the 
beds. As the beds are all alike, and the strips 
of cloth that cover them are also alike. when- 
ever a freeze comes they can put two or more 
Dilankets over the same seed-bed: and with 
plenty of blankets above, and live steam in the 
tile underneath, there is no trouble about keep- 
ing off the frost. Years ago they adopted beds 
only five feet wide. This makes it easy for the 
boys and girls to reach across in transplanting, 
weeding, sowing seeds, etc. I say girls, because 
they told me they had been doing what I had 
thought of for years—-that is. employing girls 
and women outdoors to raise plants. 

It rained all the time, pretty much, while I 
was there. They said if I would wait until the 
sun came out I could not only see the thing at 
work, but I might take views of the work women 
as well as of the beds, with my Kodak. Of 
course, [shall have to give the views a little 
later on. Before they used cloth in their hot- 
beds, they had a plan of using boards that I 
think may be useful to many of the readers. 
Boards about one foot wide are cut into lengths 
of alittle more than five feet. By the use of these 
one man alone can cover and uncover the beds 
without assistance. Asthe boards are stripped off 
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they are piled in heaps along the path. Almost 
any old boards will do, if they have straight 
edges. These can be used with the cloth, orentire- 
ly without the cloth. Their cloth covers, instead 
of being rolled up ona pole, are simply spread 
over the bed. and rings sewed in the selvage at 
intervals are hooked over nails driven part way 
in on the outside of the bed; and these rings, 
hooked over the appropriate nails, give the neat 
white sheet covers with their scalloped edges a 
very pretty appearance. Notwithstanding the 
rain (after I had looked over the premises pret- 
ty well) our good friend C. got out the horse 
and buggy and took me iothe residence of Mr. 
Emery Ransom, Amboy, Ohio, a mile and a 
half away. Mr. R. is ns an extensive plant- 
grower and gardener; but he raises vegetable- 

lants for sale. while our friends at the canning- 
actory raise tomato-plants for their own use 
only. Mr. Ransom has a very pretty little 
greenhouse, and also quite an array of plant- 
beds. He is the friend mentioned (see page 784, 
Oct., 1891) who raised $60.00 worth of cucum- 
bers .n three hot-beds, each 30 feet long. He 
showed me certainly the most beautiful cucum- 
bers, lettuce, and a variety of other egetables 
grown under glass, that I ever met in my life; 
and he also is now full of life and animation in 
regard to heating his beds by steam. As he 
owns a steam-mill only a few hundred feet 
from his home, this will become an ea:y matter; 
and I found about a quarter of an acre on the 
side of the hill, with a southern slope, already 
divided off into beds. aud the pipes laid for 
warming them up. It seemed to me asif he 
were just beginning to catch a glimpse of the 
hidden treasures that God has stored away for 
his children—that is, the children who care to 
take the trouble to reach out and appropriate 
them. 

It rained all the time I was there; but this 
glimpse of verdure and thrift and beauty that I 
gotin perhaps one hour will long last to mem- 
ory’s view, even if the Kodak did not catch on 
very well because of the rain. Before I started 
for home our good friends urged that I must 
certainly call at the Record manufacturing es- 
tablishment, as Mr. Record is the man of whom 
we get all our honey and syrup cans. Now, I 
can not take space to tell you of all the wonder- 
ful machines I saw there for making cans of a 
larger capacity than those produced by friend 
Cummins; but I want to tell you how surprised 
I was tosee them making American tin plate 
right here in one corner of our State of Ohio. 
Imagine a great vat of molten tin, glistening 
and rippling, as it were, like so much quick- 
silver. Underneath this molten tin, ponderous 
machinery is doing its work, apparently obliv- 
ious of the intense heat of the molten metal 
that must fill every crack and crevice in the 
machinery. At one end of the vat stands a 
man who feeds the iron plates. These iron 
plates are also made in our own United States, 
mind you. Well, out of this pool of molten 
tin comes a pair of jaws, making one think of 
the crocodiles of the Mississippi River. These 
crocodile jaws seize the sheet of iron, as if it 
were just what they had been fed on all their 
lives, and down went the jaws and all. Just 
then I noticed, some distance awuy, at another 
part of the tank, sheets of shining, glistening 
tin, perfectly covered, popping themselves up, 
ready for some kind friend tostretch fortha 
helping hand and lift them out of their—pur- 
gatory,. shall I call it? I don’t quite like the 
word, after all: for the tin is so beautiful as it 
comes out that it suggests the thought of our 
text, or the subject of my _ talk, rather—God’s 
gifts. By the way, as the glittering sheets kept 
coming up as fast as the man reached out for 
them, it made me think of Sir Launcelot of old. 
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when, in time of direst need, the sword-hilt 
came up out of the water ready for his hand to 
grasp it. Through the intervention of man 
with intelligence, these sheets of tin are rising 
out of the depths and heat, ready for man to 
grasp them—a gift of God in very truth, even if 
political machinery may have had oe 
to do with their birth on American shores. 

asked a good many questions about the quality, 
cost of making, etc., to all of which Mr. Record 
replied that we had finally arrived at a point 
where he could give satisfactory answers. We 
can not only make as good tin as there is on the 
face of the earth, but we are making it ata 
price that pays. If you ask whom it pays, I 
answer, it pays the man who makes it, him 
who buys it, him who uses it for tea-kettles, 
cans for his tomatoes, etc. I was pleased to 
note that this great achievement, like other 
great things nowadays, has not been brought 
about without the aid of women-folks. In fact, 
three smart women stood ready to receive the 
sheets of tin as soon as they were cold enough 
to handle, and, with heaps of wheat shorts or 
middlings on their three respective tables, they 
gave the tin such a scouring and rubbing that 
it was free from all acid or flux, or any thing 
else that might tend to rust or dim its bril- 
liancy. The whole establishment of the Record 
Manufacturing Co. seemed to be alive with 
God’s gifts. Of course, however, they were 
like the boy’s potatoes. He said,in reply toa 
question, that they did not “turn out” at all— 
he had to dig them out. While waiting a min- 
ute or twoin the office I noticed a great pile of 
books that had astriking resemblance to the 
Gospel Hymns we use at our noon service; and 
then it turned out that they too have a noon 
service every Saturday afternoon, before the 
men and women (two or three hundred of them) 
get their pay. They have arya like our 
noonday service, and I presume very likely they 
sing hymns about God’s gifts to the children of 
men, and take their Saturday night’s pay asa 
veritable gift from God. Oh! do you see, my 
good friend, what a grand thing it is to have 
employer and employe who are acquainted with 
each other—yes. acquainted through Christ 
Jesus who died for all? Suppose an employer, 
when he shows a visitor through his factory, 
could say, ** Gentlemen, here is the place where 
myself aud my neighbors enjoy working to- 
gether’’— capital and labor, linked together, 
through a tie that God has instituted, and 
linked, too, in a neighborly and friendly way. 

On my way home I discovered that I had to 
wait in Cleveland twoor three hours. A little 
inquiry brought out the fact that part of the 
waiting time might be managed so as to come 
at North Ridgeville, O.; and as I stepped from 
the cars at the above named point the old gen- 
tleman who carried the mail informed me that 
he knew O. J. Terrill quite well; but he lived 
about a mile from the station. In due time I 
set foot in the dooryard of another home be- 
longing to one who loves God’s gifts in the 
shape of vegetables and garden-stuff. Why, it 
is worth traveling a good many miles, not only 
to see that pretty home, but to see the shining 
welcome in the face of my good friend; but 
when I told him that I should have to take the 
next train for Medina, and he discovered that I 
had only about twenty minutes to visit with 
him, the sunshine vanished from his face at 
once. ‘ Look here, Mr. Root. what did you 
come here for, to stay just twenty minutes and 
no more ?” 

** Now. don’t scold, friend T. I did not come 
here at all. I just had to wait for a train, and I 
thought I ail rather wait here than in the 
great city of Cleveland.” 

Well, what shonld we that 


do with twenty 
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minutes? There was a greenhouse, and frames 
for all the plants like those I saw at friend 
Ransom’s; and how I did long to look over the 
plants! But he said his wife and family had 
read GLEANINGS So long they would never for- 
give meif1did not go in and just speak to 
them. When I suggested that he had got more 
beautiful tomato-plants than hecould probably 
sell in that locality, he inted to a little board 
tacked to the top of the bed, where I read some- 
thing like this: “4592 tomato- plants sold to 
John Smith.”” And then he informed me that 
pretty much all the stuff he had was in that 
same predicament, only waiting for milder 
weather to let the owners take them away. 
God’s gifts, again. 

What kind, pleasant neighbors we can always 
find if we look for them! and what little gar- 
dens of Eden there are scattered throughout 
this land of ours. if we only knew it! The text 
gives us a hint of what God expects us to do— 
“And have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over every 
living thing that creepeth upon the earth.” 
And in the next two verses it speaks about hav- 
ing given us every green herb, as well as the 
birds and fishes—yes. every herb bearing seed; 
and he says it shall be to us for meat. Do you, 
my friend, believe that the outcome of all this 
beautiful world of ours is to be only destruction 
and death and ruin? Why, the idea is ridicu- 
lous. There may be some things wrong in this 
world of ours; but God has laid upon us the 
responsibility of righting them. And very little 
faith in him, and faith in and Jove for our 
fellow-men will doa tremendous lot of righting. 

















Thou ma‘est man to have dominion over the works of thy 
hands; thou hast pt all things under his feet.—Psa.o 8: 6. 








THE first number of the National Bee Ga- 
zette, published at St. Louis, Mo., by Geo. H. 
Penn, comes out neatly printed, and very nicely 
bound in magazine form, with a tinted cover. 
GLEANINGS extends its right hand of welcome. 


In Stray Straws, in the present number, Dr. 
Miller wants to know whether it is the thorax 
or the abdomen that prevents the queen from 
going through the zine. Itis both: but more 
the abdomen than the thorax, and that is the 
reason why an occasional] virgin queen will go 
through, when, after she begins laying, she will 
fail to do so. 


WeE notice, in one of the agricultural ex- 
changes. that the V edge of the Hoffman frame 
is strongly objected to. on the ground that the 
sharp edges will come together in some cases, 
and in others the square edges, and destroy 
correct spacing. If the frames are nailed up as 
per our catalogue, the V edge will always come 
next to the square edge, and they can’t come 
any other way. 





Dr. MILLER is bound to see fun in all things. 
How could he read (see Straws) that the Big 
Four were going to have their ears painted 
with yellow ocher? We had it printed right— 
cars. It is possible, however, that, in the doe- 
tor’s journal, it was printed ears. But the 
typos shake their heads. Say. doctor, hadn't 
you better get another pair of those 25-cent 


specs? 
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BEE CULTURE. 


THE great unsolved problem in bee-keeping 
is, to control swarms when working for comb 
honey, or, at least, make it possible for an out- 
apiary to be run so as not to require the con- 
stant attention of a managing apiarist. Auto- 
matic swarmers, while far from perfect, give us 
hope. While they may in time become an entire 
success, they may prove to be only an utter 
failure. Let us go slow, and make sure. 


Tue Rev. L. L. Langstroth, the father of 
American bee-keeping, has recently been re- 
lieved of one of his distressing brain troubles— 
a peculiar malady that seems ‘o afflict him for 
two or three years ata time. He is now feeling 
so very much better that he expects to make a 
visit to the Home of the Honey-bees, and look 
upon the faces of the big and little Roots, and 
also to see with his own eyes * how the little 
acorn, GLEANINGS, that I saw in 1875, has grown 
into such a large oak.” Of course, we will try 
to give to the readers of GLEANINGS the benefit 
of his visit, so far as we may be able on paper. 


Tue initial number of the National Bee Ga- 
zette copied a last year’s advertisement of the 
W. T. Falconer Manufacturing Co., Jamestown, 
N. Y., in which the company offer a five per 
cent discount on all goods. This advertise- 
ment (no doubt intended as a favor), we were 
informed by the company, was inserted without 
authority. and therefore it causes them a good 
deal of annoyance. because they are not now 
offering any discount on their goods. By the 
way, it is a rather bad idea to insert an adver- 
tisement, free or otherwise, without first con- 
sulting the parties in question. 


SINCE our statistical report published on page 
297, April 15, it is evident, from the letters com- 
ing in every day, that the past spring weather 
has been rather destructive to bees. Many 
have lost from half to two-thirds of their colo- 
nies since April 15. Reports also show that 
fruit-bloom while it lasted was exceptionally 
good. In the two days that our bees had a 
chance atit, they gathered quite a quantity of 
honey—the stronger colonies getting enough to 
nearly fill the hives. But it has been raining 
nearly every day for the last month, and the 
poor little fellows have had to gather what 
nectar they did in between times, or when the 
honey was not entirely washed out of the 
blossoms. 


On p. 382 of this issue, Miss Wilson contrib- 
utes a valuable article on how to remove prop- 
polis from supers, separators, ete. The idea is 
not entirely new, because something of the 
kind has been advocated before. But for some 
reason or other the times were not ripe enough 
to recognize the value of the plan. This is 
something that our subscribers can put to the 
test atonce. Any thing isan improvement over 
scraping, resuliing in particles of propolis flying 
all around, By the way, we hope our readers 
will also test the use of grease rubbed over the 
contact parts of brood-frames for preventing the 
deposition of propolis. Oh, yes! prevention is 
better than cure ; but it is very desirable some- 
times to have a cure when prevention is not, or, 
rather, was not, available. 

LIGHT BROOD FOUNDATION VERSUS MEDIUM 
BROOD FOR WIRED FRAMES. 

Last fall, in our experiments with light 
brood foundation we found there was no trouble 
about its buckling when being drawn out by 
the bees on horizontal wiring. This spring we 
tind that it does buckle, much to our astonish- 
ment. This issomewhat humiliating to confess 
after having once or twice recommended this 
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light brood. It is provoking that bees will not 
always do things alike. Why didn’t they make 
the foundation buckle last fall, as well as this 
spring, under conditions that seem to be precise- 
ly parallel, and saved us this mortification ? 
However, there is no trouble with medium brood 
foundation on horizontal wires, and we believe 
that it is this grade that is used and recommend- 
ed by those who are enthusiastic on horizontal 
wiring. 
CURRANT WORMS—LOOK OUT! 

Day before yesterday I was showing Mrs. 
Root our great thrifty gooseberry-bushes, load- 
ed with fruit, and I pointed to the fact that not 
a currant worm had as yet made its appearance. 
Just 48 hours after, two large fine bushes were 
stripped of their leaves, so that nothing but the 
green fruit hung from bare poles. For a while 
I was pretty nearly as mad asa Christian has 
any right to be. Didn’t I dust those fellows 
with hellebore! and then didn’t I make huge 
resolutions that I would watch my gooseberry 
and currant bushes every day instead of every 
other day! You see, these fellows live over 
winter in the ground. They got pretty bad last 
fall when I was sick, and so [ had not watched 
forthem. But I presume the weather had kept 
them back until the conditions were just right, 
and then they just “went in” for my choice 
gooseberries. Now, remember you have hada 
fair warning. A stitch in time certainly saves 
nine. Picky Ie 


SPRAYING, AND THE WAY IT IS DAMAGING 
BEE-KEEPING INTERESTS. 

Tue following are samples of some of the 
reports that we get from time to time, proving 
beyond doubt that spraying while the trees are 
in bloom is fearfully destructive to bees: 

Friend Root:— Reports come from Strawtown, 
seven miles northeast of here, that the farmers’ 
bees are all dying, caused, as suspected, from fruit- 
tree spraying. Force-pump agents have canvassed 
that country with their machines, and excited the 
whole neighborhood. The next thing will be the 
ruin of their orchards by using insecticides too 
strong. G. L. HOLLENBACH. 

Noblesville, Ind., May 23. 

In your journal of May Ist I read Prof. Cook's 
letter on the spraying of trees while in bloom. I 
am very much pleased with his letter, and believe 
it is the most valuable one that has appeared in the 
journal for many years. Judging from the poison- 
ed colonies that Iexumined after they were killed 
by neighbors mixing Paris green in honey and 
placing it where the bees took it, and from all the 
reports of the killing of bees by ignorant fruit- 
growers spraying trees while in bloom, I consider it 
a very dangerous thing to spray fruit-trees with Paris 
green while they are in bloom. If the fruit-trees in 
every locality were sprayed with poison while in 
full bloom it would kill every colony of bees; and, 
what would be still worse, it would kill every fam- 
ily that used the honey after the bees were poison- 
ed. Wa. McEvoy. 

Foul-brood Inspector for the Province of Ont., Can. 

Woodburn, May 23. 

That spraying does kill bees when improperly 
done. can not now be disproved. Facts are 
stubborn things, and what bee-keepers need to 
do is to labor with the pump-manufacturers, 
and induce them to modify their directions so 
as not to be injurious to the bee-keeping inter- 
ests. Prof. Cook’s article on page 322 (May 
Ist issue) covers the whole question, and we 
shall be glad to mail it to any addres; that may 
be given tous. If we get out of this number we 
will print extra leaflets of the article, for gratu- 
itous distribution. 


INCORPORATION OF THE N. A. B. K. A., AGAIN. 


TueE following from Prof. Cook, has our most 
hearty indorsement: and if the Canadian quar- 
tet or trio, as the case may be, can not meet us 
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half way on one of the suggestions given by the 
professor, they are hard to please indeed. 

Mr. Editor:—May I have a word regarding this 
matter which hus so agitated some of our good, 
friends, and led to action which I can not but con- 
sider hasty and unfortunate in the last degree? The 
scientist and the apiarist can not afford to know 
Canada or the United States. We are all working 
together for a common purpose, and should exercise 
the fullest regard and sympathy for all of like pur- 
suits. Hence 1 say, if incorporation must estrange 
or offend any one, let us throw the whole thing 
to the winds. We surely can do without it, for we 
have. It certainly offers no adequate compensation 
if it shall alienate any of our brothers over the line. 
We have been, to our great advantage, as one, in 
the past. We must continue to act together. But 
why do our Canadian friends object? The actof 
incorporation only means that we can do business. 
Where we are incorporated is of no importance. If 
the friends over the line desire, let us incorporate 
there. Iam sure none of us would object. Tnatall 
may know that there is precedent for just this thing, 
let me say that the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science—our greatest American 
scientific society—is incorporated. The incorpora- 
tion was secured in Massachusetts; yet many Cana- 
dians are among our best members, und two of the 
best meetings I have ever attended were held on 
Canadian soil—the one at Montreal, the other at 
Toronto. I have never learned that any Canadian 
scientist felt aggrieved at this; and certainly the 
old A. A. A. S. has been a power for good to all con- 
nected with it. A. J. COOK. 


The North American, in its act of Incorpora- 
tion, did just the very thing that other like so- 
cieties have done, and many other instances 
might be given; but the one cited by Prof. Cook 
is a case quite parallel to thatof the N. A. B. K. 
A. If the Canadians accept that as being or- 
thodox in the one case, why can they not in the 
other? As we have said before, we will do any 
thing that will help toward pleasant and har- 
monious relation with that whole-souled body 
of Canadian bee- keepers. 


PAINT FOR BEE-HIVES, AGAIN. 

Tue other day we were talking with an ex- 
perienced painter. Said he, ** You are right in 
advocating yellow French ocher for paints hav- 
ing this most excellent pigment in them. Amer- 
ican yellow ocher is fair; but, let gray ocher 
entirely alone. Itis but little better than first- 
class mud mixed with oil.’? And while speaking 
of adulterants he added, ** Next to spices there 
is probably nothing that is adulterated more 
than paint.” 

There may be some of our readers who would 
like to know where to get absolutely pure white 
lead ground in pure linseed oil. We would refer 
all such to Harrison Brothers, of Philadelphia. 

You can probably get it of your dealer if you 
insist on getting it,even though it does cost 
more. In this connection we would say that 
this is published without the knowledge of the 
afore-mentioned firm. Neither do we expect 
nor would we accept any bonus for such a 
notice. It gives us pleasure, however, to rec- 
ommend pure honest goods; and we know that 
there are some of our bee-keeping friends who 
want only pure lead on their hives. There are 
probably other manufacturers of paint who sel] 
just as good lead, but they are also scarce. 

Why is paint so generally adulterated ? It 
was explained in this way: A painter who can 
paint a house for the least money gets the job, 
irrespective of the enduring qualities of the 
paint. This thing has been carried on so 
extensively by contractors and painters (not 
through any fault of theirs, however. but 
through the fault of the consumers), that differ- 
ent painters and contractors, in order to com- 
pete with each other, have been obliged to buy 
paint adulterated with cheap and absolutely 
worse than worse worthless pigments. 
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Our painter friend also added, in conclusion, 
that the priming-coat should always be of the 
very best paint. There is a sort of popular im- 
pression that anybody can put on the first coat, 
and it does not make very much difference 
what sort of paint it is. * Better a good painter 
with poor paint,” said our friend, * than a poor 
painter with good pee. But better by far is 
a good painter with good paint.” If you are 
not a practical painter, and wish to do the 
work as economically as possible, and yet do it 
well, buy the ready-mixed paints of known 
purity. 


PROF. WILEY AND ADULTERATED HONEY. 


ON page 356 of last issue, under the head of 
Special Notices appeared a correction exoner- 
ating Prof. Wiley from one of the charges made 
against him. We were so anxious to state only 
absolute truth that we felt called upon to make 
a correction in the same number; but we have 
since learned, that, while Mr. Charles F. Muth 
did not send samples of honey to Prof. Wiley to 
be analyzed, he left with him some samples of 
pure honey at a convention. Prof. Wiley took 
them with him, and, after making an analysis. 
reported that they were * probably ” adulterat- 
ed or * probably’ pure. Of course, this placed 
a ban upon Mr. Muth’s honey; so, while our 
statement on page 387 was not strictly correct in 
detail. the main fact remains essentially the 
same. We stand ready at any time to make 
corrections, where we have made a misstate- 
ment, and we also do all we possibly can to get 
at the exact facts. 

Prof. Cook, in another column, is much more 
charitable toward Prof. Wiley than we were on 
page 386, last issue; and it is very possible that 
we were a little harsh in our criticism. If so. 
we beg Prof. W.’s pardon. But when we re- 
membered the effect of his * scientific pleasant- 
ry.” and that he had pronounced samples of 

ure honey, obtained from C. F. Muth, * proba- 
ly pure” or ** probably adulterated,” and when, 
too, we read the report. just out, reflecting 
against many of our best and most reliable 
commission houses, particularly that of C. F. 
Muth, we feel as if our pursuit had been wrong- 
ed, and that strong language was justifiable. 

On page 640 of GLEANINGs for 1888 appears a 
very able article from Prof. Cook. on the tests 
of honey. In this article friend Cook says: 

We see, then, that the chemist can not tell us ab- 
solutely whether honey is adulterated or not. There 
is reason to believe that absolutely pure honey has 
been pronounced as probably adulterated. The 
chemist was honest and able, but did not under- 
stand the whole question or its many difficulties. 


A little further on. in the same article, Prof. 
Cook shows very plainly that the polariscope is 
very unreliable in detecting adulterations in 
honey. Prof. Wiley.in spite of all his facilities, 
seems not to know, or to have overlooked al) of 
this. If he had taken the pains to analyze 
samples of honey of known purity. that he 
could have obtained easily from reliable bee- 
keepers who would obtain the honey direct from 
the hive, he would probably have seen how 
they differ from each other, and that the meth- 
ods he has employed all along were unreliable. 

We do not wish to do Prof. Wiley or his asso- 
ciates any injustice; but we do think our chief 
chemist of the government ought to inform 
himself properly in regard to the proper constit- 
uents of honey, instead of jumping at conclu- 
sions, as we know he has done, from evidence in 
some of his published statements; for instance, 
the Wilev canard about manufactured comb. 

Later.—Since the above was written we dis- 
cover an article in the Chautauquan for June, 
1892, by Prof. Wiley. on the subject of ‘“ Some- 
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ee about our Sugar.” We have glanced 
hastily through the article. It reads well, and 
no doubt it is correct in the main; but somehow 
our confidence is somewhat shaken when we 
read such a sentence as this, which we copy: 
“Artificial comb foundation is often supplied to 
the bees; and this is sometimes so perfect that 
the bees have little to do in completing a cell 
except to cover it.” The italics are ours. This 
is another evidence of how Prof. Wiley some- 
times writes about things when he has only 
a superficial knowledge of the thing in question. 
While there is an element of truth in this quo- 
tation, it is very misleading. All foundation 
that is sent out, so far, is only foundation, from 
ts to 3; inch thick, and the bees have to draw 
out and thin out the cell-walls. and then cover 
them, after filling them with honey. The cap- 
ping, or covering, of the cell is only a very small 
art of the whole work. By the way, we shall 
glad to make Prof. Wiley a present of a nice 
colony of bees if he will accept them, and then 
he can study nature as it is. 


STEAM AS MANURE, ETC. 


PERHAPS some of the friends may think that 
A. I. Root is crowding his gardening hobby a 
good deal in this issue of GLEANINGS. Even 
the boss printer suggested that the Home Talks 
and the Garden department had in some way 
run into each other a good deal in this number. 
Never mind; if we makea mistake in taking 
too much space in discussing God’s precious 
gifts, it will not be a very bad mistake. And 
now here is another one that seems bursting 
forth right before my very eyes. When I com- 
menced planting rows of different crops across 
that pipe that carries the exhaust steam, again 
and again did it seem to force itself on to me 
that the steam was acting like stable manure. 
The Hubbard squashes, the American Wonder 
peas, strawberries, and every thing else, assum- 
ed a rich dark green right over that hot drain 
tile, as if a great quantity of very rich manure 
had been strung along that very spot. Well, a 
few days ago Prof. W. J. Green, of the Ohio 
Experiment Station, dropped in upon us: and 
when I mentioned the matter to him he answer- 
ed at once, ** Why, Mr. Root, the steam is ma- 
nure, or, at least, it amounts to the same thing, 
for it has, without question, been unlocking the 
nitrates in your soil;’’ and we estimated that 
the effect of this steam-pipe showed itself on 
the plants from five to eight feet away from the 
tile; soif we ran steam under a quarter of an 
acre of ground, with pipes even fifteen feet 
apart, the whole plot would be from two weeks 
to a month earlier than ground without the 
steam, and this entirely without protection. 

Our Warfield strawberries, right over the 
heat. are full of green berries, almost large 
enough to color, and runners have been out 
thickly for two or three weeks past. Some are 
even now taking root. Here is a hint for prop- 
agating some choice variety of strawberry when 
there happens to be a demand for it. Just now 
it looks to me as if that strawberry is to be the 
Parker Earl. It is ahead of any thing else on 
our grounds, all things considered. Michel’s 
Early was the first to blossom; and if it bears 
such a crop as the blossoms at present indicate. 
we shall give it a place in our select list. No 
plant, however, that we have ever seen, bears 
such a quantity as the Jessie. The rows are 
now literally a bank of white, and the perfume 
is like that from an apple-orchard: and the 
humming of the bees over the blossoms, when 
it does not rain, is pretty nearly like that which 
we hear in an apple-orchard aloo: I think this 


is the last I] shall have to say about God’s gifts, 
in this issue, as the forms are being closed up. 
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Our Golden and Leather Col- 
ored Italian Queens. 
Bred for Business. 
Tested, in June, $1.25; untested, 75c; 3 
for $2.00. Our stock consists of 300 col- 
onies devoted to bees and queens for 
the trade. Orders filled by return 
mail. Send for catalog of supplies, ete. 
JNO. NEBEL & SON,cHigh Hill, Mo. 
P. 8.—A. J. Fields, of Wheaton, Ind., writes: * The 
queen aid bees received of you last spring made 
147 Ibs. of comb honey, and took first premium at 
three fairs.” 8tfdb 
Prin responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 





FREE Y My new price list of Pure Ital- 
*® ian Bees, White and Brown 
Leghorn Chickens, White and Brown Fer- 
rets, and Scotch Collie Pups. Address 


N..A.KNAPP, — Lorain Co., O. 
&tfdb 





The queen I got of you has more brood than any 
colony I have. A. MILLER, Trail, O. 


Our Five-Banded Italians 


Are the bees for business: gentle, and beauties. 
FREE { The Amateur Bee-keeper, 52 pages; price 
* 25c; one given free each day to the one 
sending the most money for queens One warranted 
queen in May, $1.10; 6 for $5.50. June, $1.00 each; 
6 for $5.00. Entire satisfaction guaranteed. 1-24db 
S.F. & I. TREGO, Swedona, Fil, 
( ™"In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


FOR SALE. 


50 colonies of Italian bees in A. I. Root’s 8-frame 
Dovetailed and Langstroth's 10-frame hives, at five 
dollars per colony. A liberal discount for more than 
one colony. Safe delivery guaranteed. 8-lidb 

JOHN GRANT, Batavia, Ohio. 


’ 

MARTIN’S PROLIFIC BUCKWHEAT. 

Same kind as advertised last year in GLEANINGS. 
On my sandy soil it yields double the quantity per 
acre as Japanese. Gives excellent satisfaction. 
$1.00 per bu., cash, on board cars here, sacks includ- 
ed. WM. MARTIN, 
$lidb Highland, Oakland Co., Mich. 


Mention this paper. 


SECTIONS. 


$2.50 to $3.50 per MI. Bee-Hives and Fix- 
tures cheap. NOVELTY CO., 
é6tfdb Rock Falls, Illinois. 


(@ ln responding to this adverti. nent mention GLEANINGS 


+ 
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The Lone Star Apiary Sells 
ay) JD suaan() Aauoy uapjog 





FOLLOWING LOW PRICES: 
Untested, before June 1, $1 00; after, 75c. Tested, 
before June 1, $1.50; after June 1, $1.00. Safe arriv- 
al and satisfaction guaranteed. I breed a fine five- 
| banded strain of Italians. Send for my price for 
1892, und get prices on nuclei and full colonies. 
; Cheaper than ever before known. Write for prices 
on large orders. 
OTTO J. E. URBAN, Prop., 
THORNDALE, TEXAS, 
(#7 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


Foreign and domestic. Crude and refined. 


A stock constantly on hand. 
Write for prices, stating quantity wanted. 


ECKERMANN & WILL, Syracuse, N. Y. 


«@"In responding to this advertisement mention GLE \NINGs, 








500 Colonies of Bees Devot- 

ed to Queen-Rearing. 
Write for prices on large quantities. 

TWO MILLION SNOW - WHITE SECTIONS. 
Write for prices on large quantities. 

Send for our 24-Page Catalogue of Dovetailed 
Hives, Smokers, Extractors, Etc. 


LEAHY M’F’G CO., Higginsville, Missouri. 


Please mention this paper. 5tfdb 











A Grand Success. New Cowan Reversible 








Honey-Extractor. 


Read what Frank McNay and J. F. McIntyre say of it 





Strong, 


ient size. 


as shown 





in May 15th issue. 


well made in every respect, light, and of conven- 
The can is but little larger than that of the 


Novice. The gear is beveled, and covered by an iron shield 


in the cut. Though not automatic, the two 


baskets can be operated about as rapidly. 


Price all complete, japanned and lettered, for L. frame, 


$10.00. 
A. |. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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apanese Buckwheat, 





This is one of the most profitable of farm crops, 
and is especially valuable to the bee-keeper because 
of the pasturage it affords for the bees. It is har- 
vested within three months from the time it is 
sown. Under fais treatment it yields 50 bushels to 
the acre, and rarely brings less than 50c per bushel. 
The time for seeding is at hand and we are prepared 
with several hundred bushels of choice seed, which 
we will sell, as long as it lasts, at the following 
prices. Former years we have run short and had to 
advance prices in June so as to supply orders with- 
outa loss. We hope to have enough this year for 
all orders, but we advise you not to put off ordering 
too long. 

Per bushel, $1.00; % bushel. 60c; 
lb., be. If wanted by mail, add 9c “for postage. 
bushels for $1.90; 10 bushels or more, 9¢ per bushel. 
Above prices inc lude bags to ship in. 


A. |. ROOT, Medina, oO. 


SHORT-HORN CALVES 


For sale. Registered in purchaser's name and de- 
livered at express office in light crate (from one to 
six months old) $25.00 each; 20 head of cows and 
heifers, and 4 young bulls, cheap. For prices and 
breeding, address 7-8-9d 
CALVIN LOVETT, Otsego, Mich. 


trin responding to this adve rtise ment mention GL EANINGS. 


189 ROOT’S Dovetailed Hive 
at his prices. Circular free. 
Golden Italian queens, #1.00 each, or 6 for $5.00. 
Itfd +EO. W. Cook, Spring Hill, Kan. 
Please mention this paper. 


- PUNIC QUEENS — 


FROM IMPORTED MOTHERS. Each, #2.00. This is a fine 
race of bees, and will give better results than any 
other race or strain. Ready to mail May 25. 

HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


BEES BY THE POUND. 


Friends, yesterday I took control of 200 colonies of 
Italian and hybrid bees, that I will ship you in 
Juneand July. $1.25 per lb.; 10 or more, $1.15. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. Money -order office, Greenville. 
MRS. JENNIE ATCHLEY, 

Floyd, Hunt Co., Texas. ) 





11-124 


(a3 ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 





“The. 


| Daytona, Fla. 





JUNE 1. 


Choice Young Queens. 


Improve your stock by introducing superior 
British queens, raised under most favorable condi- 
tions. Post free $2.00. Address 

THE Rev. C. BRERETON, 
PucsorouGcn, Sussex, EnGLanp. 


win respond inu Ly LS advertise nent Wtenilen « 
Golden Queens by Return Mail.  75c, 
My Golden Italians are good workers, and gentle. 
Queens are carefully bred from best soc “k. Three 
queens, $2.00; six for $3.50; dozen, $6.00. Safe arriv- 
al and Satisfaction suamnetess, Money order office, 


OHN B. CASE, 
Port Orange, Vol. Co., Fla. 


RABBITS. Met WGoY DEN. Sune, Mich” 


GOLDEN HONEY QUEENS. 


Queens in June, untested, $1.00; % doz., %5.00; 
tested, $1.70; select tested, $2.50; extra select, $4.50; 
the very best, $8.00; imported, $6.00. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. LEININGER BROS., FT. JENNINGS, OHIO. 


Queens From Imported 


Stock, reared by Doolittle’s method. Untested, 60c 
each;  doz., $3; one doz., $5.00. Tested,$1; % doz., 
$5. Virgins, $4 per doz. ‘Afte ar July 1, untested, 50c 
each; virgins, $8 per doz. Send for circular ‘and 
learn particulars. Reference, Chase Matz, Wells- 
Fargo Express Agent. H. G. QUIRIN, 
Bevcevue. Hurow Co., Ono. 
ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGN 


Queens! Queens! Queens! 


If you want the best bees you ever saw in every 
respect, try my strain of Italians. Result of eight 
years’ careful breeding. Warranted queens, each, 
$1.00; six, $4.50; doz., $8.00. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. If you prefer, pay on arrival. Make money 
orders payable at Apollo. F. B. YOCKEYy, 
11-12d = NortTH WASHINGTON, WestTm’'D Co., 
(Win responding to this advertixement mention GLEANINGS, 


GOLDEN CARNI - ITALIANS. 


The largest, most beautiful, gentle, and industri- 
ous bees; try them and be convinced. Queens. $1 
each. Sample bees, We. Send for circular giving 
full description. lltfdb J. A. ROE, UNION CITY. IND. 


wax or cash, Standard L. or 
Heddon N. H. combs. at 5c each. Combs all 

worker, and in good order. H. D. BURRELL, 

10d Bangor, Mich. 


ITALIAN QUEENS FREE 


With supplies. Root’s Dovetailed hives and all oth- 
er supplies —- Write for particulars and save 
money. . F. MCADAMS, Columbus Grove, O. 

Please mention this s paper. _ 9tfdb 


TAKE NOTICE. 


If you are looking for the bees that give the best 
profits, and most gentle in handling, try the Albi- 
nos. I also have the Golden Italian, and can fur- 
nish either variety. But if you ask for my prefer- 
ence I say Albino, andin my circular you can see 
what others say of them. Send for circular and see 
how cheap I sell them. 

ITalso manufacture and deal in Hives, Sections, 
Foundation, Extractors, and other Apiarian Sup- 
plies. S. VALENTINE, 

Hagerstown, Md. 
2" ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEAND'GS. 


- DO YOU WANT . 


Good, gentle, and prolific bees? Then get an Albi- 
no (or white-banded Italian) queen. Catalogue free. 
5tfd A. L. KILDOW, Sheffield, Dlinois. 














per peck, 35c; 1) ~ 
Two | 








O exchange.— For 
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Wants or Exchange Department. 


Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our usu- 
al rates. All advertisements intended for this department 
must not exceed five lines, and you must SAY you want your 
adv’t in this ay omg oy or we will not be responsible for er- 
rors. You can have the notice as many lines as you please; 
but all over five lines will cost you according to our regular 
rates. This department is intended only for bona-fide ex- 
changes. Exchanges for cash or for price lists, or notices of- 
fering articles for sale, can not be inserted under tuis head. 
For such our regular rates of 20 cts. a line will be cho rged. and 
they will be put with the regular advertisements W+ can not 
be responsibie for dissatisfaction arising from these “swaps.” 














| ge g To exchange one E., Setter bitch, five 
Scotch collie dogs (thoroughbreds and pedi- 
greed) 10 pairs White Fantail pigeons, for poultry, 
incubator, bees, brood foundation, or offers. 

F. ANDREWS, Espanola, N. M. 





ANTED—to exchange a Barnes combined foot- 

ower saw, 8 vols. GLEANINGS, bees in Root’s 

chaff hives, for saw-table, band or jig saw, for light 
power. M. LupTMAN, Hannibal, Mo. 


ANTED.—To trade a large lot of Heddon hives, 
nicely made and good as new; some with combs 
complete for honey, now or after crop of 92. Write 
for particulars. Address D. 8. HALL, 
2tfd South Cabot, Vt. 


7 exchange.—Bee-hives for beeswax. 9-12db 
Wm. IDEN, Etna Green, Ind. 


ANTED.—A man to care for stock, bees, and 
fruit-trees, on shares, in the Indian Territory. 
For further information apply to 
10-11-12d Mr. L. C. AXTELL, Roseville, Ill. 


ANTED.—To exchange one Joliet Safety bicycle, 
high grade, latest pattern, ball bearings, dia- 
mond frame, cushion tires, nearly new; one 49-inch 
Columbia, best high wheel made, good as new, very 
cheap; one Odell typewriter; 150 good second-hand 
hives for L. frame; one extractor for L. frame, 
for wax, honey, supplies, or offers. l0tfdb 
J. A. GREEN, Dayton, Ill. 





ANTED. To exchange chaff hives for bees and 
queens, or pure-bred poultry or eggs. ; 
Sam’L Boyp, Fremont, Newaygo Co., Mich. 


ILL exchange bees in 8-frame Langstroth hive, 
on wired combs of foundation, for 8. C. Brown 
Leghorns; old or young birds taken. 
Address BROWN LEGHORN, 
lld P. O. Box 26, Browntown, Green Co., Wis. 


POLISHED 


One-Piece Sections Our Specialty. 


Ican fill orders promptly for any width at $2.75 
yer M.; or $2.50 per M.in 5000 lots at factory at 
Vauzeka, Wis. Other supplies shipped from Capac, 
or Evart, Mich. Sections from these points 25 cts. 
extra per M. See ad. in May 15th issue. 
8tfdb Address B. WALKER, Capac, Mich. 

Please mention this paper. 


~ FINE ITALIAN QUEENS 


* PRICES FOR JUNE AND AFTER. = 
Zz, l untested queen .. .......... 15 2, 
3 os Re PRR BOO ~ 0 

4 y PONG MOON. 5 ides wen csinenex he 
3 68 edge nt eee 4.4 
_ Select Tested, each.............. 3.0 w 
onl Two-frame Nucleus with any queen, oO 
$1.50 each extra. Safe arrival guar- 7A 
Fs anteed. Ww. J. ELLISON, ld 


Catchall, Sumter Co., 8. €. 
Please mention this paper. 11-12-1 -14 


Stanley Automatic Reversing 


HONEY - EXTRACTOR. 


As announced in a late 
number of GLEANINGS, 
we have leased from G. 
W. Stanley the right to 
make his automatic ex- 
tractor, and we bought 
from E. R. Newcomb his 
stock of materials and 
machines unsold. This 
stock consists of about 
twenty - five machines, 
two and four frame. To 
work it off quick, and 
; give usa chance to put 
out machines of our own 
muke, we offer these 
machines as long as they 
last, at one-fourth off old 
prices. We will sell the 
two-frame machines as 
they are for $9.00; the 4frame for $15.00. They are 
crated ready for shipment, with crank direct on the 
center-shaft. We will attach our new horizontal 
gear, as Shown On page 14 of our catalogue, for $38.00 
each extra. 


A. 1. RCOT, Medina, Ohio. 




















Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale. 


Mismated Italian queens bred from _ selected 
stock, 40c each; three for $1.00. 
J.C. WHERLER, Plano, Il. 





75 black and hybrid queens by return mail. 
Blacks, 20c; hybrids, 25. J. H. SIPLe, 
Phalia, Bolivar Co., Miss. 


Hybrid queens for sale at 30c each, 4 for $1.00. I send | 


out none but first-class queens, and guarantee safe 
arrival. PLINNY SHEPARDSON, Freeport, Wash. 
11-12d 





I have four German queens at 20c each, and seven 
hybrids at 30c each. H. G. QUIRIN, 
Bellevue, Huron Co., Ohio. 


Mismated queens, 50c each; hybrid queens, 3 for 
$1.25. Queens not one year old yet. Bee-men in the 
North and Northwest who need queens should send 
at once. Dr. E. ANDERSON, 

Comanche, Comanche Co., Texas. 


We have several mismated Italian queens, all 
reared from best imported mothers at 30c each. The 
bees from these queens all shuw two yellow bands, 
and the most of them show three. The bees are 
gentle enough, and can not be excelled for gather- 
ing honey. Sent by mail upon receipt of price. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. lc stamps taken. 

CLEVELAND Bros., Decatur, Newton Co., Miss. 








PAINT FOR 


BEE-HIVES. 


After much experimentation, and a 
careful study into the paint question, 
we offer a mixed 


Paint Prepared Especially for Bee-Hives. 
It will not Chalk or Flake off. 


We guarantee it to be free from adulterants, 
such as whiting, barytes, lime, and other sub- 
stitutes that do not add to the enduring quali- 
ties of the paint. Our paint is made of strictl 
pure lead, strictly pure zinc, and genuine Frenc 
ocher of about equal proportions, mixed in pure 
linseed oil. It is generally recognized that there 
is no pigment more permanent than French 
ocher; and this, combined with zine and lead, 
makes a most durable combination. The re- 
sultant tint is a pale straw color. Price: Pint, 
35ec; quart, 60c; half-gallon, $1.00; gallon, $1.75. 
Half a gallon will cover ten No. 1 Dovetailed 
hives two coats. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 











5 
F 
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JENNIE ATCHLEY 


Will send you either three or five banded Italian 
queens in ‘June, July, and August, 75e each; 20 
for 6, or $8.0) per doz. Safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

1tfdb Floyd, Hunt Co., Texas. 


Please mention this paper. 


BEE SUPPLIES 
andall kinds of 
Berry - pack- 
ages, boxes 
and baskets. 
We make a spe- 
cialty of one- 
piece sections, 
and wood sepa- 
—— Address 

BERLIN 
se BOX 


co 
Berlin Heights 
Erie Co. 
Ohio. 





Pisase mention this paper 


WANTED— —LADY OR GENT IN EACH 
county to distribute and collect for Brabant’s 
ladies’ toilet cases; 238 articles, worth $1; will send 
sample and full particulars by mail for 35c in 
stamps; returnable if not satisfactory; territory 
free; $3 to $5 per day easily made. Address J. C. 
FRISBEE, general agent, 172 Maple St., Denver, Col. 
Reference, A. I. Root, Medina, O. 
(@ ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGE 


Bee-Hives Sections 


A specialty. Foundation, Smokers, etc., in stock. 
Send for new list, free. 
4tfdb W.D.SOPER., Jackson, Mich. 


Please mention this paper. 


IMPORTED QUEENS. 





| 
| 


| escape. 


ne er $2.00 | 
In Dey ONE AMPUSE, SHOR... ... .... 2. c0sccccccsee 1.80 
In September and October, each........... .-.... 1.60 


Money musto be sent in advance. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. ueens that die en route, if returned 
in the letter, will be replaced by mail, postpaid. No 
order for less than 8 queens by express will be accept- 
ed. CHAS. BIANCONCINI, 
1-1ld Bologna, penny. 


Please mention this paper. 
PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


HAS NO SAG IN BROOD-FRAMES. 


THIN FLAT - BOTTOM FOUNDATION 


Has No Fish-bone in Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked | 


the quickest of any Foundation made. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 5tfd 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 
Please mention this paper. 


Italian Bees and Queens For Sale. 

Untested queens, $1.00; tested, $1.50. Bees, $1.00 
per lb. Colony, $5.00. Also barred Plymouth Rock 
Cees for sitting, § "s - per 13. 

7-16db S. A. A. SIMPSON, Swarts, Pa. 


DOULTRY. Choice Fowls ‘and Eggs for sale at 
e alltimes. Finely illustrated circu- 
lar free. GEER BROS. St. Marys, Mo. 2itfdb 








JUNE 1. 


pons al Lightning antoanpe. 








Send for sample of Hastings’ “* Lightning’’ Bee 
Escape, and you will be convinced that it is the 
best and most practical escape yet produced. It 
will clear the supers in a short space of time (2 to 4 
hours), and it isimpossible for the bees to clog the 
passage, as they can not return. Each escape guar- 
anteed as represented. Price, by mail, each, $0.20; 
by mail, per doz., $2.25. Full directions with each 
tlectrotypes furnished free for dealers’ 
catalogues. Write for discount. 7-12db 
M. E. HASTINGS, New York Mills, Oneida Co., N. Y. 

Please mention this paper 


Gash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 27c per lb. cash, or 30c in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 32c per lb., or 35c for best 
selected war. 

Unless you put your name on the box, and notify 
us by mail of amount sent, I can not hold myself 
a for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 
eral thing to send wax rd exp’ ess. 

. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio 


QUEENS FREE. 


Italians, untested, 75c. Warranted, $1.00. Tested, 
#1.25. One Choice Breeder Given Away with 
each dozen. Five-Banded Golden Queens, $1 
to $2. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

F. \. MORROW, Wallaceburg, Ark. 


Please mention this paper. 


Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery. 


Read what J. 1. PARENT, of 
CHARLTON, N. Y., says—‘*We 
cut with one of your Combined 
Machines last winter 50 chaff 
hives with 7-inch cap, 100 honey- 
racks, 500 broad rames, 2, 
honey-boxes, and a great deal of 
other work. This winter we 
« have doubled the amount of bee- 
hives, etc., to make, and we ex- 

ct to do it all with this saw. 

t will do all you say it will.’ 
| Catalogue and Price List free. Address W. F. 








rf 


| JOHN BARNES, 545 Ruby St., Rockford, Ill. 


When gmore convenient, orders for Barnes’ Foot- 
Power Machinery Sos tome. A. I. Root. 
tid 


VANDERVORT 
COMB-FOUNDATION MILLS. 


Send for samples and reduced price list. 





_ltfd JNO. VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 


Please mention this paper. 


TESTED ITALIAN QUEENS, 


50 tested Italian queens for sale at $1.00 each, to be 
delivered June Ist to 15th, all raised last fall from an 
imported, and best select tested queens. Untested 
queens, July 15th and after, 70c each; 3 for $1.75; 6 





| or more, 50c each. D. G. EDMISTON, 
' 


Adrian, Lenawee Co., Mich. 





If you would like to see 


Foundation, Wholesale and Retail. ricci 


be i te cond for 


free samples. Special ry to dealers on Poundation and Sections, etc. 
6t 


Free price list of everything me A in the apiary. 


(Near Detroit.) 
M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 
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CONTROL YOUR SWARMS ! 


N. D. WEST’S SPIRAL WIRE QUEEN- CELL PRO 
TECTORS AND CAGES. 


N. D. West’s Spiral Wire 
Queen-Cell Protectors will 
do it, and you can RE- 
QUEEN your apiary during” 
the swarming season. Pro- 
nounced the Best by such 
men as CAPT. J. E. HETH- 
ERINGTON, Cherry Valley, 
N.Y.; P. H. ELwoop, Stark- 
ville, N. Y., and others. 
Cell- Protectors, %3.00 per 
100, or 12 for 60c, by mail. Cages, $5.00 per 100, or 12 
for $1.00, by. mail. Samples of both, with circular 
explaining, 2 25 cts. The cages are used for hate hing 
queens in any hive, and are the Best Bee-Escape in 
use. Address 8-9-10d 

N. D. WEST, Middleburgh, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 


Please mention this paper. 


~~~Muth’s 
Honey ~ Extractor. 


Square Glass Honey~Jars, 
Tin Buckets, Bee-~hives. 
Honey~Sections, &e., &e. 
Perfection Cold~Blast Smokers. 
APPLY TO 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, Cincinnati, O. | 


Send 10-ct. stamp for “Practical Hints to Bee-keepers.” 
Please mention this paper. 


PRICE LIST OF BEE-HIVES. 


8-fr'me. |10-f’me. Str’ me. |10-f’me. 
Lg-st’y.) Lg-st’ y: 2st’ y. 2-st’y. 



































In lotsof 5.... 72e 82c Te 9c 
In lots of 10.... 69 9 84 | 94 
In lots of 25.... 60 70 5 | 85 
In lotsof 50... 58 68 | % 8&3 
In lots of 100... | 57 67 | %0 |; 80 


The reason we can sell so cheap is that lumber is 
cheaper in Minnesota than any other State in the 
U.S. The above prices are for Dovetailed, Simplicity, 
and three other styles. Send for catalogue. 

F. ©. ERKEL, LeSueur, Minn. 


Please | mention this paper. 


WESTERN BEE - KEEPERS’ 
SUPPLY HOUSE. 


ROOT’S GOODS can be had at Des 
Moines, lowa, at ROOT’S PRICES. The 
largect supply business in the West. 

Established 1885. Dovetailed Hives, Sec- 
tions, Foundation, Extractors, Smokers, 
Veils, Crates, Feeders, Clover Seeds, etc. 
mpor ed Italian Queens. Queens and 
Pe _. Semple copy of our Bee Journal, 

TERN BEE-KEF <&R,” and 
L: MTEST CATALOGUE mai FREE to 
Bee-keepers. 
JOSEPH nvE WANDER, 
oines, lowa. 





In ia ere to advertisers please nl this paper. etfae | 


‘Engine and Boiler For Sale, 


A six-horse upright engine and a ten-horse hori- 
zontal steel boiler. They are both complete and in 


fine condition; have been used only about six | 
months. Boiler aoe in. Both are W. B. Dunn- 


ing’s make, Geneva. N. 
Also an 18inch Feed- Miill, French buhr, of A. W. 
Stevens’ make, Auburn, N. Y. Sheller, Elevator, 


Shafting, Belting, Pulleys, and a fine lot of Simonds | 
_ cut-off and rip, from 5 inch up to18. Two |} 


Vandervort Foundation Mills, 6 and 12 inch, steam 


melting-apparatus, etc. The whole outfit is nearly | 


new, and in fine condition. Will be sold at a bar- 
gain. Write for parts ulars. 
G. W. BALEY & SON, 
9tfdb Ovid, Seneca Co., N. ¥.- 


Please mention this paper. 


BEE CULTURE. $35 
PAAAAAAABAABAAAARAASD RBAABABAAAG 


3 Beautiful! Gentle! Prolific! } 


The Five - Banded Golden Italian Bees. > 
4 


7 
q 
| 4@ 

| 4, Send 5c for sample of bees and be convinced. > 
< Catalogue free. ne queen, June or July, $1.00; > 
« six, $5.00. > 
l¢ J. F. MICHAEL, > 
| 48-18db GERMAN, DARKE CO., OHIO. > 


WwFvvVVVVYVEYV VV ee eee eee eae ae aaa 
| a (Pini mi ianivattinsh lu this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 





J. DR.J. W. CRENSHAW, 


Versailles, - Kentucky, 
Offers for Sale 
Untested Italian Queens at $1.00 each through May 
and June; after, 75c each. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Queens raised only from Imported 
mother. Drones only from selected 
and tésted mothers. 
Also CELERY PLANTS from July to September, at 
#2.00 per M. 7-18db 
win responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


Good Queens Cheap. 


300 tested Italian queens, raised last season, for 
sale’at $1; $10 per doz. A few hybrids at 25c each. 
| They will be shipped about June 15th to 25th, or 
| later if desired. Have order booked now and send 
| money when you want them. My bees have been 
BRED FOR BUSINESS, and these are bar- 
gains. Nuclei and full colonies at very low rates. ¢ 


| 
| J. A. GREEN, Dayton, Il. 
| 
| 





am responding ¢ to this acdiverti-ement mention GLEANINGS, 


WHY, YES, EVERYBODY KNOWS 
that it pays to purchase 
their HONEY-COMB FouN- 
DATION at C. W. PHELPS 
&CO.’S Wholesale and Ke- 
tail Foundation Factory. 

They sell heavy for Brood, 

45c.; thin for Comb Honey, 

55c. They deal in all kinds 
of Apiarian supplies. Their 
customers’ are always 
pleased, for their work is 
good and prices reasona- 

ble. Send for free sam- 

ples Foundation and price-list of Bee supplies. 

Address C. W. PHELPS & Co., 74 Pettit street, 

Binghamton, N. Y. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


BEFORE placing your orders for SUPPLIES, write 
for prices on One-Piece Basswood Sections, Bee- 
| Hives, Shipping-Crates, Frames, Foundation, Smo- 
| kers, ete. PAGE & KEITH, 

| 14tfdb New London, Wis. 


Please mention this paper. 


. C. SAYLES, 
| HARTFORD, WIS., 


| MANUFACTURES APIARIAN SUPPLIES OF EveRY 

DESCRIPTION. CATALOGUE FREE TO 
Att. SEND YouR ADDRESS. 

$tfdb Please mention this paper. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


Hives, Honey-Cases, Sections, and Frames. 
We are the only concern in Southern Califor- 
| nia who make a 

SPECIALTY OF BEE-KEEPERS’ MATERIAL. 

Agents for the white basswood 1-]b. sections. 
Send for catalogue and price list. 
6-13db Oceanside Mill Co., Oceanside, Cal. 
€@" In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 
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HUBBARD BEE HIVE 
SECTION PRESS. 


If you want to handle bees easy by 

sitting down to it, here is the hive. t rames 

‘ y fixed and variable distance combined. No 

i" wrenching or prying or scr: auping of combs 

i lM Rath together. Many thousands in use giving 
il ih LNA excellent satisfaction. 


SR 
Live Agents make Splendid Profits, 
Large Circular of 20 pages free. 

This SECTION PRESS (Pat'd is sold 
ut $2.50 by the leading supply dealers 
Ask them for it or send to me. A boy| 
“an put together 800 to 1000 sections) 

n hour and havethem true. Bend sec 
ion around, put in press. give . little push 
=—'tis done Will last a life-time and is 

=" bound to please you. 























Send for my Circular about Hive, Press, Foundation Fastener. Sections, Foundation. Italian Queens, Extractors, 
Veils, Honey Crates and Cases. &c. &c. I[t will interest you. Or send 15 cents ror Practical Book for beginners— 
“ First Principles in Bee Culture.” 11th thousand just issued 


G. K. HUBBARD, 277 Harrison St.. Fort Wayne, Ind. 


3-10db t@" In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


Pavone acc. eves | Great Crash in Prices! 
BEES: = reat Grash in — 
| 
| 





Smokers, Qumzzns, etc. Send 

Teeter T. FLANAG From 10 to 25 % 

Box 788, Belleville, i discount from 

former prices. My 

40-page catalogue \ i wii 
| 


for 1892 gives rea- 
sons. I offer a 
new-style chaff 


hive at one-half Hih fi 
the cost of other Hit ve lh 
| styles, and just as {i i 
Via HH | : i i 


Langstroth Bee-hives, and 

SUPPLIES. every bere | needed in the 
bee yard; 30-page catalogue 

free. “B UsyY B EES,” a 

book telling how to manage —, re cents in 
stamps. WALTER S. POUDER, 512db 

175 E. Wacwur Sr., INDIANAPOLIS, /ND. 
Please mention this paper. 


ee vee packed up 
APIARIAN SUPPLIES | in small space. 


good. This hive 
. wi e i It can be used 
Would do well to send to W. E. CLARK, Oriskany, | f mr = 
| 
| 
| 





can be taken apart 
almost instantly, 


: on any hive (see 
Oneida Co., N. Y. Send for illustrated price cut). Don’t fail 
list. Deale rs should send for Deal- to get my 32d 

ers’ list for Smokers. 6-12db 


annual price list. I mean business, and am bound 
«#7 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGs. | to sell as good as the best, and at equally low prices. 
ime dress WM. W. CARY, 


Down Go the Prices ! pee F b _ Please mention ae —— 
| 











Must Be Sold! 


100,000 No. 1 One-Piece Sections at $3.00 per M. 


eee et ng | | GdOous 

In 5000 Lots, $2.80 per Me | OO ios. BRO Skea N S 
Fifty Colonies of Italian Bees; 1 Colony, 36.00; eawin 
5 Colonies, $5.00 each. Tested Italian Queeus in May, | &"In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, _ 


$1 0each. Tested Italian queens, last year’s rais- bi ; ; 
ing, $1.00 each. Comb Foundation and a full line of POULTR Called “The Chicken Busi- 
Apiarian Sup-plies. Twenty-page price list free. | qq Pee te all a wy it. 

J. M. KINZIE, 00 Finely illustrated, practical, and origi- 
9-12db Rochester, Oakland Co., Mich. nal. Price 50 cents, postpaid. An il- 


In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS | ese lustrated circular free, giving particu- 
nsheehamaaseetlnaki pichianiniatids lars about the book, and prices of pure-bred fowls 


PUNIC NTESTED Qu EENS from the | and eggs for sale by the author. 4tfdb 
original and only imported | H. B. CEER, Nashville, Tenn. 
RORRHAHAOS) stocks in the country; $2 00 eac h. 1Tln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


BEES | tertio “ec. Beare,” ood, 88¢; ‘Thin. 48; cl 
or $1 Le : Brood, - B8e; $ Thin, 48c; closing 
——eemrrncns) 9-12db Beverly, Mass, FOUNDATION. out, but small stock left. Also 
Please mention this paper. 20 acres fine land (see Ex. Col.) ata bargain, for cash. 


es 10-lld H. L. GRAHAM, Grandview, Iowa. 
My Catalogue of APIARIAN SUPPLIES wonding to this advertixement mention GL KANING & 3 
for 1892 is free; My Pamphlet, “HOW I | — 


PRODUCE COMB HONEY,” by Mail, 5 cts. ‘ _PURE ITALIAN QUEENS. sa 
€ queens 2. te Tbe e 4 
GEO. E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. | euaranteca. ” wists’. & M. BARNES, Piketon, Ohio. 


Please mention GLEANINGS. 2-13db {In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 














AV E MONEY.—Send to J. P. H. Brown, Augus- TrALian QUEENS. ( thoic e tested, $1.50; un- 
ta, Georgia, for his price list of supplies. Hives tested, , Satisfaction guaranteed. 
and foundation at wholesale rates. 4tfdb | 9-lid 8S. P. Roppy & Bro., Mt. St. Mary’s, Md. 
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HAND-FORGED AMERICAN POCKET-KNIVES. 


SOME CHOICE COODS AT A BARCAIN. 


Up to the fall of 1891 the American Knife Co., of Thomaston, Conn., had for twenty-five years been 
making pocket cutlery that has been the standard of excellence, and not surpassed by any made in 
America. By unfortunate circumstances they had to make an assignment. We have recently purchased 
one hundred and forty dozen of four or five styles, at prices from 10 to30 per cent less than the same 
quality of goods can be bought to-day in any quantity at wholesale jobbers’ prices. We propose to give 
our readers and their friends the benefit of this low purchase. This list includes our special bargains, 
though we have many other styles given in our price list. 





Ten-cent American Knife, exact size of cut, either sharp or round pointed blades. This has been 
one of our leaders for many years, and is still as good as ever. Blades are best steel, and the knives are 
well finished. Price 10c each; by mail, 12c; or given postpaid for one subscription, either new or renewal. 
One dozen by mail, postpaid for $1.25, or $1.10 sent at your own expense, with other goods. 

Our 30-cent Big - bargain 
Kuife, 2 blades. We have no cut 
that accurately represents this 
knife, but we consider it a big 
bargain, Itis the same length as 
the cut, but thicker. It is brass 
lined, and German-silver tipped; 
has best hand-forged razor-sieel 
blades, which we can furnish 

a either spear ms 

point or clip 

—— point. Han- ———— 
dles are either ebony or cocoa; 40 
or 50 cents would be the usual 
price for such a knife; but by tak- 
ing a quantity we are enabled to 
make the price 30c; 6 for $1.50. 
Postage, 4c each extra. Given free for one new subscription with $1.00, and 4c for postage. 


————— Excelsior Knite, No. 
463 price 40c; 6 for $2.00. 
By mail, 5c each extra. This 
is exact size of cut, but the 
shield inlaid in the handle is 
a little different. It has two 
blades, as shown, is brass- 
lined with German -siiver 
tips, cocoa handle. The 
same pattern of knife is usu- 
” ally retailed for 60 or % 
cents, and could not be sold for less than 50 cents if we had to pay the prices asked by manufacturers at 
resent. We got 57 dozen of these, so we have enough to treat a good many of our readers with one of the 
est bargains it is often your good fortune to meet. Price 40c each; 3 for $1.10; 6 for $2.00. By mail, 5c 
—_ extra. Given free for one new subscription with your own renewal, and $2.00, with 5c to cover 
postage. 

Diamond Knife, No. 2255, price 50c; 6 for 32.50. This is the same knife we have been selling for a 

number of years. It is the same size as No. 46 above, but the handle is diamond shape, large in the mid- 
dle, gracefully curving to the end. It has two hand-forged razor-steel blades; is brass-lined, with German- 
silver tips and ebony handle; a splendid knife for 50c; 3 for $1.35, or 6 for $2.50. By mail, 5c each extra. 
Given for one new subscription, with your own renewal and $2.00, with 5c for postage. 
_ Ladies’ Penknife, or Queen-cell Knife. Price lic. By mail, l7c; 6 for 75e, or 85 by mail. This 
is 3 inches long, closed; 4% open, with a long slender blade 3, wide, hand-forged from razor steel; brass 
lined and ebony handle; a wonderful bargain for the price. Given free for a subscription to GLEANINGS, 
either new or renewal. 
















NICKEL-PLATED STEEL-LAID 


SHEARS. 





Less than half 
usual prices. We 
bought 350 dozen 
in one lot to make 
it possible to offer 
these prices. 










TABLE OF PRICES. Post. Price each, doz. 3 doz. 


6 inch Leader Shears - - 5 20 81.10 86.00 

These shearsare sec- 64 * ne - - - 5 2% 1.25 7.00 
onds, with occasional 7, ; Pe i . a 30 1.40 8.00 
blemishes, which do 7% {| #0 ie - 2 = =§ 35 1.60 9.00 
not hurt them for ser- : Ge ‘a eee Drape ee : 4 = 4 


vice, but shut them 
out of the best grade. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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“BEST ON EZARTH* || am Pushing Ahead! 


ELEVEN YEARS 
WITHOUT A 
PARALLEL, AND 
THE STAND 


ARD IN EVERY Ci j 
Civile ‘Five-Banded Golden Italians, 


Large, beautiful, gentle, and good honey- 
Bingham & Hetherington gatherers; the results of 10 years’ careful 


Patent Uncapping-Knife, breeding. Try them. Satisfaction guaran- 


teed. Queens in May, $1.25 each; 6 for %6. 
Standard Size. After June 1, $1 each; 6 for %. For full par- 
ticulars, send for desc riptive circular. 


en, GHAS. D. DUVALL, Spencerville, Md. can 


Doctor Smoker, an in., postpaid ... $2.00 o 
Conqueror “ + “ . 1b FOR CASE. 


rge #3 ; ad oa a Ttalian queens in hee and after, one untest- 
Extra (wide shield) 2 ee | ed, % dozen, $4.50. —, aeeens, $1.50 one 


Plain(narrow “ )2 * 4 eg tro. .¥ arrival. 
Little Wonder, ¥ ‘DE }. ALD ESMAN, cuntTON. ; SAMPSON 00., XN. te 


veges ay peste meee LE —— ~~ 
nt promptly on receipt. price. To 
sell n, send for dozen and half-dozen rates. S. E oy TIONS. 
Milledgeville, Ill, March 8, 1890. Snow-white Sections, 
Sirs:—Smokers received to-day, and count cor Cream Sections, 


rectly. Am ready for orders. If others feel as! do | No. 2 Sections. 
your trade will boom. Truly, F.A.SNELL. | Finest goods made. 
We have a large stock on hand, 
Vermillion, 8. Dak., Feb. 17,1890. | and can fill small and large 
8 trs:—I consider your smokers the best made for | orders promptly. 
any . I have had 15 years’ experience witb G. B. LEWIS Co., 
300 or swarms of bees, and know A wag 7 Ispeak. 9tfdb Watertown, Wis. 
Very truly, R. A. MORGAN. Please mention this paper. 


sins:—The smoker] have bas done good servic ITALIAN QUEENS. 
since 1883. Yours truly, DANIEL BROTHERS 
Untested, 85 cents. Tested, $1.25. Special terms 


Send for descriptive circular and testimonials te | for large orders. -. meee ane 
7tfdb Brvczau & HETeERnNGTON, Abronia, Mich. 6tfdb Avery, Iberia Parish, ‘te 


"In responding to this advertixement mention Gi kanines (3 Please mention GLEANINGS. 


DOVETAILED HIVES, SIMPLICITY HIVEs, 


SECTIONS, EXTRACTORS, ETC. 
A FULL LINE OF 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
60-PAGE CATALOGUE. Itfdb 


J. M. JENKINS, WETUMPKA, ALABAMA. 


Fin respomfins to this advertisement mention GLEaxiwe- 


PRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES : VINES 
Segceriant et Pts es EXCELSIOR “SEARS 


PERE TA AYS 7 show- 
ES bi Ant hay ad Auwe ye aF frecn fanrar A. wap > pda, i: Trees, Vines, 
and Berry Plants at Bottom Prices. Address WM. STAHL, Quincy, [lls. 


Tar in respon ' ‘ ‘ tel bncte Ambdae 


And am so far in the lead that I challenge 
any one to show up superior bees to my vest 




















“ROOT’S GOODS FOR THE EAST. 


Bee-Keepers of the East should 
Bear In Mind that we have established at Syracuse an Eastern Bra nch 








where our Bee-keepers’ Supplies are kept for sale,and prompt shipment. You can save time 
and freight by ordering from our Eastern Branch. We have engaged Mr. F. A. Sal- 
isbury to take charge of this businéss, and he will treat you well. He will 
be pleased to send you a list of goods kept in stock. 
Address all orders, 


EASTERN BRANCH, F. A. SALISBURY, Agent, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 
SOME CHOICE BOOKS WHICH OUCHT TO 
BE IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


We do not, as arule, take much stock in book- 
agents; but very often some of our best books are 
sold only through agents. We have so much confi- 
dence in the sterling worth of the following books 
in every household, that we do not hesitate to say 
that you would be doing your neighbors areal kind- 
ness in showing them samples and persuading them 
to buy and read one or more. There isn’t one on the 
list, unless it be the last one, that the children will 
not be delighted with, and they could have no bet- 
ter books to read and amuse themselves with than 
just such as these. By observing the condensed 
price list below, you will see that, even though you 
get no more than our price for a single book, with 
postage added, if you sell several you will save mar- 
gin enough to pay you for your trouble. 


PILGRIM'S PROGRESS, ILLUSTRATED. The following, 
written a year ago, dese ribes this work so well we 
reproduce it here: A few Sundays ago I took a no- 
tion to read the Pilgrim’s Progress over again. I got 
it down and tried to see how many of the references 


the Bible I have gained since I read the Pilgrim’s 
Progress when I was a child. I was very much pleas- 
ed to find out, with a Bible right at hand, that I could 
repeat most of them—at least in substance. The 
book I was using had perhaps half a dozen illustra- 
tions init. I finally said aloud to my wife, **Oh, I do 
wish that somebody would give us a Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress fullof pictures from beginning to end! J] want 
a nice large book that would be full of attraction to 
every child, and with pictures of such a nature that 
they would encourage wholesome truth and Bible 
precepts, even to those who can’t read.” Well, now, 
it is a little funny, that, almost the very next day, 
the book I had been longing for was put into my 
hands. Itis from the Charles Foster Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, where the Story of the Bible comes 
from. The book is 94 inches long, 74% wide. and 1% 
thick. It has 425 pages and 175 illustrations. Ever 
so many, to whom I have shown it, pronounce it a 
#2.00 or a $2.50 book; but by buying a very large 
number of them at atime we can sell them to you 
for only 75 cents. The book is so heavy, however, 
thatit can not be sent by mail for less than 20 cents, 
making 95 cents by mail postpaid. The covers are 
most beautifully embellished in scarlet and gold, 
and many of the pictures are worth to me alone the 
price of the book. Among them [ would mention 
Christian and Pliable in the Slough of Despond; Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman; Giant Despair, etc. But the 
sweetest and best of them all to me is Prudence 
talking to the boys. A single glance at the book by 
anybody, when you mention the insignificant price 
for so beautiful a volume, will make him hold up 
his hands in astonishment. We send a book as a 
premium for three subscriptions at $1.00 each; or 
send us $1.75 and we will send you GLEANINGS for a 
year, and the book postpaid. If you want something 
extra nice for a present, we can send you one with 
gilt edges for 25 cents more. 


TEE STORY oF THE BIBLE. This wonderful book is 
= the production of Rev. Charles 
Foster, of Philadelphia, lately 
deceased. It is the whole Bi- 
ble reproduced in simple lan- 
guage, making a book of 70 
pages, illustrated with 274 
engravings. It is so plainly 
and pleasantly written that 
grown people, as well as 
children, will hardly want 
to lay it down. In the hard 
ar : passages in the Bible, dif- 
ficult to understand, it makes a commentary that 
will be thankfully received by some others besides 
children. Indeed, it has proven so simple, reliable, 
and helpful, that it has been reprinted in many 
foreign languages. Over 400,100 volumes have been 
sold since it was first issued. It is a well-made book, 
printed on fine paper. Regular agent's price is $1.50. 
Our price is $1.00; 15 cents extra if sent by mail, or 
given free for 2 new pames and one renewal, with 
$38.00, and 1l5c extra to pay postage. 


STORY OF BIBLE ANIMALS. This is another: book, 


same size and style as Story of the Bible —704 pages, 









300 illustrations. It isa description of the habits 
and uses of every living creature mentioned in the 
Scriptures, with explanation of passages in the Old 
and New Testaments in which reference is made to 


them; by J. . G. Wood, author of “Illustrated Natu- 


ral History.”’ If you are interested in natural history 
you will %e delighted with this work. Children 
should read it to arouse their interest, and make 
them more familiar with the Book of books, by be- 
coming more familiar with its animals. Regular 
agent's price, $1.50. Our price is $1.00. By mail, 15 
cents extra, or given free for two new subscriptions 
and your own renewal, with #3.00, and 15 cts. 
FABLES AND ALLEGORIES; or, New Lights on Old 
Paths. This is a most magnificent book by Chas. 
Foster, the author of the Story of the Bible. It 
measures 8 by 9% inches, by 1% inches thick, and 
weighs 4 lbs. It is printed on very heavy toned pa- 
per, with heavy gilt edges; is bound in light-blue 
cloth, embossed in black and gold; contains 512 pages 
and3l2 original illustrations. The subject-matter is 


; rtp . r | a series of fables and allegories, each giving a most 
to Bible texts I could repeat from the knowledge of | ® i ; 
I ige of | wholesome moral lesson that very few of us, old or 


young, do not need, This book would be an orna- 
ment on the center-table in any home; and if read 
and pondered, and its lessons put into practice, 
many hearts would become more lovely, and many 
homes more pleasant and beautiful. The lessons 
taught are made much more pungent by the pic- 
tures accompanying, as in many cases the story is 
more than half told in the pictures. So large and 
nice-looking a book is rarely sold by agents for less 
than $4.00, Our price is $1.50. By mail, 32 cts. extra, 
or given for 6 subscriptions, with $6.00, and 32 cts. to 
pay postage, if sent by mail. 

BIBLE PICTURES, and What They Teach Us. This is 
avery handsome book by the same author, Charles 
Foster. It contains 315 large illustrations from the 
Old and New Testaments, with brief descriptions 
It contains 282 pages, 8x10, with embossed cloth cov- 
er, title in gilt, printed on heavy paper. The book 
weighs 2 lbs., and takes 20 cents to mailit. It will 
make an excellent Christmas or birthday present 
for a child. It is written chiefly to instruct the 
children, and should be in every home. Regular 
agent’s price, $1.50. Our price, $1.00. By mail, 20 
cents extra, or viven free for two new names and 
your own renewal tor GLEANINGS, with $3.00, and 20 


cts. to pay postage, if sent by mail. 

FIRST STEPS FO2 LITTLE FEET This is by the sume 
author, and is a collection of simple Bible stories in- 
tended more especially for younger learners. Every 
child should have one of these to read; 328 pages, 
and 140 illustrations. Very nicely printed, and 
bound in cloth, title in gilt. Price 50 cents each; 2 
for 75 cts. Given free postpaid for 2 subscriptions. 

THE CHRISTIAN'S SECRET OF AHAPPY LIFE. This book 
should be in the hands of every one who desires to 
live a happy life, and who does not? It is so popu- 
lar that over 50,000 have been sold since its publica 
tion a few years ago. We received from the pub- 
lishers as many as 1250in oneshipment. This edition 
was revised and enlarged, so that the book now 
contains over 200 pages. Price, cloth bound, 50 cts 
In paper, 25 cents. Postage extra, 8 cents for the 
cloth and 6 cents for paper bound. The cloth book 
given postpaid for 2 subscriptions, or the paper for 
one new subscription. 


CONDENSED PRICE LIST. 
Price of 
1 2 3 5 


NAME. Postage on euch. 








Fables and Allegories, gilt edge |32)1 502 7 7 54 006 Ov 
SOOTY OF LBC TOs. oe estes tae 15 1 001 7 5/2 50.3 75 
Story of Bible Animals ...... 151 001 752 503 75 
Bible Pictures... .. 02.6... 201 001 752 503 TH 
Pilgrim’ s Progress, gilt ‘edge .... 20/1 001 75.2 50)3 TH 
plainedge (20) 751 301 802 75 

First Steps for Little Feet....... 6 du TS5L WL 
Christian’s Secret, in cloth......) 8 50) 85/1 20:1 80 
a be in paper. .../ 6) 25 45) 60! 90 


Larger quantities quoted on application. 

Five or more assorted books will be sold at the 
rate we charge for three of one kind, and three as- 
sorted at the rute for two of a kind. 


A. IT. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 











GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 
BEST GOODS. LOWEST PRICES. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS. 


Publishers of 
v= aca’. SUPPLIES 
BEE-KEEPER, w 


A 24-page monthly, 50 cents a year. 


FOR BHRGINNAKRS. 


Sample copy and Large Illustrated CATALOGUE and Price List--1892--Free. Address 


The W. T. FALCONER MANF’G CO., 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


eee ee Eee 


Wholesale price list to Dealers, on application. 
Please mention this paper. 


REDUCTION ON THE PRICE OF 1892 


WANGSTROTH ON THE HOWEN-BEE, even 


PRICE BY MAIL, $1.40; BY EXPRESS OR FREICHT WITH OTHER COODS, $1.25. 


By its copious indexes, be its arrangement in numbered paragraphs, inc luding reference numbers on any 
question in bee culture, any information can be instantly found. T book is the most com 
plete treatise on bee-keeping yet published. 4 FRENCH pDrrion JUST ISSUED. 


27e DADANT’S COMB FOUNDATION, 2 


Niore than Ever. Better than ever. Wholesale and Retail. 
HALF A MILLION LBS. SOLD IN THIRTEEN YEARS. OVER $200,000 IN VALUE. 


It is ke 4 for sale by Messrs. T.G. Newman & Son, Heights, O ; Jus. Reynolds, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Chicago. :C F Muth, Cincinnati, O; Jas Hed- L. Hanssen, oye ort, Ia.; C. Theilman, Thellman 
om wi Ah Mich.: O.G. Collier, Fairbury, Neb.; ton, Minn.; Hubbard, Y stg Ww sree. ‘Ind.; 

3 L Tinker, New Philadelphia. Ue Kretchmer, Strickler. “Sojgnion City. Kan. C. Ea iésfold, 
ed Oak, Ia: P L. Viallon, Bayou ar La.; Jos. | Berlin, alter S. ouder, ‘Indianapo is, Ind.: 
Nysewander, | . Moines, ‘la: C H Green, ‘Wau- | Martin Bo, 1141 15th St, Denver, Col.; 1. D Lewis 
kesha, Wis :G B Lewis & Co., Nhe tety! a Wis.; J | &Son, Hiawatha, Kan.; F'C Erkel: Le Sueur, Minn ; 
H M Cook, 7 Barclay St, N ; Oliver Foster, Mt J.N Heater, Columbus, Neb ; Buckeye Bee 
Vernon, Ia: C. Hertel, Ff Sh, Ill; E. T Ab Supply Co , cred Carlisle, O ; Levering Bros., Wiota, 
bott, St Joseph, Mo.; KE. Lovett, San Diego, Ia; G. Ditt Augusta, Wis.; John Rey, East 
Cal.;. E. L. Goold & Co., Brantford, Ont., Ragin aw, Mich. *h. D.s + Jonicins, Ne ew Whatcom, 
Can.: Page & Keith, New London, Wis ; J. Stauffer & ashin on, J W. Inttenbenc Knoxville, Ma- 
Son, Nappunee, Ind., Berlin Fruit-box Co., Berlin rion Co , lowa, Vickery Bros., kvausvulle, ina. 


Itis the Best, and guaranteed every inch equal tosample. Al! dealers who have tried it have increased 
their trade every year. 


SAMPLES, CATALOCUE, FREE TO ALL. SEND YOUR ACDRESS. 


We also make a specialty of cotton and silk tulle of very best grade for bee-veils. We supply A I. Root 
and others. 7000 YARDS JUST RECEIVED. PRICES VERY LOW. SAMPLES FREE. 


Smokers, Honey Sections, Extractors, tt, Pallp for Honey, Etc. Instructions to Beginners with 
ircular, Free. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 


Please mention this paper. 

















